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PRoæMIUM 


A pot-pourri of garnered flowers 
Plucked just outside the Muses' bowers: 
A little verse, a little prose, 
The leaf of lavender and rose : 
A little whim, a little wit, 
The pinch of spice to savour it : 
And here and there and half-forgot 
A whiff of faint forget-me-not: 
A posy for a private nook- 
Behold the Second Problems Book ! 


W. BOWRY 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


THIS book contains a selection from the verse and 
prose published on page 6 of The ,Saturday lVest- 
1J2z"nster, between January 1908 and September 1909. 
In one or two cases work which \vas not awarded a 
prize at the time of competition has been judged more 
suitable for reproduction here than the prize-winning 
treatment of the subject. Those prize-winners who 
do not find themselves represented in this book are 
asked to remember that some of their most brilliant 
\vork had an evanescent interest, and could not be 
made intelligible to the general reader \vithout 
copious annotation. 
I have to thank Mr. William Bo\vry for per- 
mission to include four poems sent in hors concours, 
and Miss Alice Bo\vman for the essay on pp. 158-161, 
\vhich \vas highly commended but not printed on the 
Problems page o\ving to lack of space. 
N. G. ROVDE S
nTH. 


October 1909, 
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THE BLACK TOWER 


(Fr011l the French of Charles Vildrac) 
IN the black hollows of the gloomy tower, 
A to\ver that kno\vs no age, nor time, nor hour, 
There \vell might be a thousand stagèd floors, 
A thousand winding passages and doors. 


Within that tower a pallid figure stalks, 
Dazed in the shade of \vind-swept prison walks, 
On livid forehead bears a flick'ring light, 
And gropes and climbs for ever, day and night. 


Countless the passages he has explored, 
Countless the baseless dreams his brain has stored, 
Countless the floors he's climbed by stair on stair, 
Countless the hopes that ended in despair. 


But ah! that flick'ring taper fails to show 
The break-neck places where he has to go, 
His blind feet stumble on th' uneven tracks, 
He falls with rude shocks in the gaping cracks. 


But there is naught can quench that trembling fire. 
Nothing can check that obstinate desire 
That, hunger-like, attacks him, brain and bone, 
The swift, keen hunger of the yet unknown. 
B 2 3 
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F or in that tower, as old as Time's long reign, 
With desp'rate haste he ever strives to gain 
The thousandth of the thousand rising floors, 
The thousandth of the thousand corridors. 
Also he longs to see, whate' er betide, 
What like the roof is on the other side. 


Poor wretched man! He has forgotten quite, 
How that a cruel and capricious spite 
Has doomed him to this black and gloomy hell, 
A life-long prisoner in a closèd well 
Within the walls of this eternal tower, 
No matter how he strive from hour to hour. 


Poor wretch! he kno\vs not that his lot is cast, 
T reading the steps he has already passed, 
Persistent ever, tirelessly, and fast 
Till, without shroud or knell, death comes at last. 
F. C. G. 
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SORROW 


(Fro1n the French of Charles Guérin) 
A T last, at even, to my hearth I hark, 
Still faithful to my sorrow. And inside 
Even I and all myoId magnanimous pride 
Are broken down before her in the dark. 


Sorrow's bare arm about my neck cloth strain, 
Sorrow cloth lift me to her living mouth 
And whispers, fierce and loving like the South, 
Saying, "Dear Pilgrim, have you come again? 


" Whether you walked by wastes of upland green, 
Whether you walked by wastes of ocean blue, 
Have you not felt me step by step with you, 
A thing that was both certain and unseen? 


" Or haply is it ended? haply you, 
Conquering and wholly cured of loving me, 
Are but a wavering lover who would be 
Off with the old love ere he take the ne\v?" 


But, seeing my head did but in silence sink 
Before her ruthless irony ancl strong, 
She gave me then that dreadful kiss to drink 
That is the bitter spring of art and song. 


Then \vith strange gentleness she said, " I choose 
To be thine only, thine in all ways; yes, 
Thy daughter and thy sister and thy muse, 
Thy wife and thine immortal ancestress. 


. 
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(( Feed not thy hate against my rule and rod, 

"or I am very clean, my son, and sane, 
Because I bring all brave hearts back to God, 
In my embraces being born again." 
Thus spoke she low and rocked me like a child, 
And as I stared at her, as stunned awhile, 
On her stern face there fell more slow and mild 
The splendour of a supernatural smile. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


SORROW I left behind me at my door, 
And sorrow greets me at my door to-night, 
And all my new-found glory fails before 
Her unforgotten might. 
Her arms about my neck, she draws my head 
To where her smiles reproachful go and come: 
" Dear pilgrim "-but her smile is strange and dread- 
" Dear pilgrim, welcome home! 
" Tell me, was I not present \vith thee still, 
Unseen, but ever felt and known by thee, 
While restless fancies drove thee at their will 
By mountain or by sea? 
U Was it not 1 that ever held thee back 
From shaking sombre memories to the \vinds- 
The dust and ashes that within his sack 
So many a dreamer finds? 


(( But was my care and was my love in vain? 
And hast thou come to mock the ancient spells, 
Like one who visits his old love again 
To insult her with farewells? " 



SORROW 
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But I have bowed my head before her face; 
My lips are dumb before her scathing scorn; 
And so she draws me to the cold embrace 
Of which all power is born; 


Then, with a sudden sweetness in her voice: 
" I, I alone can end ,vhat I begin, 
Be still thy muse, the woman of thy choice, 
The woman of thy kin. 


" Revile me not because the chains are fast; 
Without me life is nothing, love is vain; 
I bring the faithful back to God at last, 
Pure from my arms again." 


And while she speaks I look into her eyes, 
I n the old spell that knows not a release, 
And see the smile above her sternness rise 
That Sorrow shares with Peace. 


H. F. CHETTLE. 
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HANDS AND EYES 


(Front" Les Unes et Les Autres," by Henry C. Spiess) 
GIVE me your hands, give me your eyes, 
Your eyes that sparkle in my dream; 
My trou bled heart to exorcise 
Give me your hands, give me your eyes, 
Stars that beguile me as they gleam. 


Give me your eyes, give me your hands, 
Your hands with their magician's spell ; 
To guide me through the unknown lands 
Give me your eyes, give me your hands, 
Your Infant hands in mine to d\vell. 


Give me your hands, give me your eyes, 
Like stars that rise athwart the night; 
To bind our love with closer ties 
Give me your hands, give me your eyes 
The twilight of my dream to light. 


Give me your eyes, give me your hands, 
Hands from some spirit-world afar; 
To lead me to the morrow-lands 
Give me your eyes, give me your hands 
That like two fragile roses are. 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
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THE SONG OF THE ROAD 


(From the Gernzan of Biirries von Miinchausen) 
OH! whether they slipped over sun-warmed slopes, 
or fled through a moorland mist, 
Or sullenly followed the swollen flood where ice- 
floes splintered and ground, 
Or braved the sea, or smiled where the vines slope 
down to the sea-I wist 
That something called-l know not what-from 
the roads of the whole world round. 
Oh! my staff is stout and true as my heart-they will 
pass to the end as one- 
But seven the times I have stooped to loose the 
worn-out shoes from my feet; 
For the years are seven that on the road I have 
suffered the rain and sun, 
And all the while the road said naught, though it 
knew why my heart-blood beat. 
I shall come to the kingdom of Thule one day, as I 
came to the land Despair, 
Where a thrush in a covert of elder pi pes his song 
-'tis my heart's refrain- 
Oh! the sweet thrush knows of the wish and call that 
ring in my heart like prayer; 
But all the roads, the whole world round, are crying 
" Turn home again! J) 


ELEANOR SHEFFIELD. 
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SETTING SAIL 


(Frollt the French of A1Jli Chantre) 
SHIPS we never sail in go swinging through the 
ri ppIes, 
Bound for happy harbours far and far away, 
Smiling seas before, 
White sails leaning o'er. 
Oh that we \vere sailing beyond the Gates of Day! 


See the ships a-sailing! and all our wistful fancies 
Follow flying after across the shimmering sea, 
Where the gulls are flying, 
With their mournful crying. 
Ah! the glal110ur of the Dawn is calling out to 
me! 


Who can tell the haven of the ships \ve see 
a-sailing? 
Far away, I fancy-if our eyes could pierce the 
gloom- 
Where by magic seas 
Dim mysterious trees 
All along the waterv/ay droop their golden bloom. 


Oh that we were setting sail and steering for the 
Dawning, 
Nay, but we should never win the fair enchanted 
Shore. 
Mists would surely veil us, 
Cruel seas assail us, 
Desolate the harbour \vhen our \veary day \vas o'er. 



SETTING SAIL 


I I 


Ships we never sail in-'tis they that win the Dawning, 
Theirs the Golden Glory, ours the dusty grey; 
Ours the sad returnin g. 
What avails our yearning? 
Theirs alone the greeting at the Golden Gates of 
Day. 


MRS. H. EYRES. 


THEY pass I-the ships that bear us not away- 
They pass! lYe stay. 
To fair, far lands they go, to cities bright 
Beyond our sight. 
Calm seas attend their way and wavelets kind 
And fair, soft wind. 


They seek the lands where Night salutes the l\10rn, 
And Day is born; 
And, as white sea-birds in a vessel's wake 
Their long flight take, 
So follo\v we their outgoing course, it seems, 
In sombre dreams. 


"Whither? " we cry, e'en as the boats are gone 
I n to the vast Unknown; 
Perchance, far off, the Undiscovered Isles 
Greet them \vith smiles, 
Blest havens tempt to rest, \vith trees and flo\vers 
More fair than ours. 


Yet do \ve know, should we sail outwards, too, 
Across the bl ue, 
Dark clouds \vould dim our skies, 
The waves \vould rise, 
And no glad countries, no far cities bright, 
Our ship would sight. 
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Ah ! never shall our foolish hearts and fond 
Reach the Beyond. 
For us, old evils and accustomed pain 
Would still remain ; 
The ships alone that leave us find, it seems, 
The Land of Dreams. 
MARGERY FELLOWS, 
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THE DREAMER 


(Fr011Z the Ger111an of Her111ann Hesse) 
WHOM hast thou loved, 0 Dreamer, in the Twilight? 
I have loved women whom in distant ages 
Poets have loved and of their love made music. 


What hast thou loved, 0 Watcher of all wonders? 
I have loved ancient cities long in ruins 
Where mighty kings of old have mourned forsaken. 


Cities I love which no,,, no hands have builded, 
Where none who walk the earth to-day shall 
wander- 
Cities of dream which are beyond my dreaming. 


Whom dost thou love, 0 Seer, in thy vision? 
Women I love, slender, and strange and stately, 
Waiting untroubled for the years to bear them. 


Why lovest thou these veiled, mysterious faces? 
Oh, hush! Dim-woven in their star-pale beauty 
I find the star-pale splendour of my vision! 
G. M. FAULDING. 
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HIS HOUSEKEEPER SPEAKS 
(Fr01n the Ger1Jlan of Karl Schuler) 
UP in his attic he'd sit all day; 
Latin and Greek he could read, they say- 
And all his windows were fenced about, 
Shutting the glorious sunshine out; 
And roses climbing all up the wall, 
But never a glimpse did he get of it all. 


He wrote about Life, as philosophers can, 
'Twas little that he knew of Life, poor man; 
And so he'd sit in his dusty room, 
With the roses outside in such splendid bloom, 
That lovers out walking, arm in crook, 
Would pause in their courting and stop to look. 


And all of a sudden old age came on, 
And his hair went white, and his face grew \van ; 
And he'd go and stand in the window-place, 
With the tears a-running all down his face, 
To see how the roses in clusters hung, 
The same that were blooming when he was young. 


And now I've come from his grave, you see ;- 
He hadn't a friend in the world but me;- 
But all about and around his tomb 
Roses lay, in their freshest bloom, 
And fragrant clusters of roses hid 
His very name on the coffin-1id. 


J. EVELYN BALL. 
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AT THE END 


(Frol1't the Ge111zan of Wilhel1n Holza1Jzer) 
So much is left! . . . The myriad stars that shine 
In tender radiance, overhead, are mine; 
And mine the blissfuHy remembered \vays 
We trod together in the sinless days; 
Mine, too, the golden moon that spans the sea; 
But where the lost, loved hand to comfort me? 
I do not seem to \vant these other sounds, 
The restless waves that beat on rocky bounds, 
The storm-song raging in the cypress-groves, 
The sighing monotone of woodland doves, 
N or yet the songs the home-going sailors sing. 
What do I lack? Possessed of everything 
We had, I crave the blessing of your hand, 
Your voice. . . . Ah! surely you must understand 
Just these . . . and then the peace of Shadow-land. 
MARGERY FELLOWS. 



VERSES FOR CHILDREN 


c 



A MORNING HYMN 


WHEN morning brings another day 
I rise from sleep and kneel to pray; 
Then go about my daily task 
And exercise the grace I ask. 


I see the busy bees pursue 
With zeal the work they have to do ; 
How sad if I, a child, should be 
Less earnest than a humble bee. 


While I enjoy my daily food 
Let not my mien or gaze be rude ; 
Or, like the savage, far abroad, 
Be over-eager at the board. 


In all my pleasant play I'll find 
Still ne\v occasions to be kind; 
N or chide the friend who wants my toy, 
But give it her \vith sober joy. 


When parents, elders, teachers blalne 
My many faults, I'll own the shame; 
And persevere \vhile I am small, 
Until I've overcome thém all. 
S. CUNNINGTON. 


C 2 
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A CHILD'S THOUGHT 


I WISH that I \vere happy, 
I wish that I were good, 
I wish my vain endeavours 
Were better understood. 


I wish that Heav'n would draw me 
From out the bonds of sin; 
I wish the gates would open 
And I could en ter in. 


I would I \vere meek-minded 
And gentle as a lamb ;- 
I know that something in me 
Is better than I am. 
ALICE ECCLES JONES. 
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THE POPPIES IN THE GARDEN 


THE poppies in the garden, they all wear frocks of 
silk, 
Some are purple, some are pink, and others white as 
milk, 
Light, light for dancing in, for dancing when the 
breeze 
Plays a little two-step for the blossoms and the bees. 
Light, light for dancing in, all frilly at the hem, 
O! when I watch the poppies dance I long to dance 
like them. 


The poppies in the garden have let their silk frocks 
fall 
All about the border paths, but where are they at all ? 
Here a frill, and there a flounce-a rag of silky red, 
But not a poppy-girl is left-I think they've gone to 
bed, 
Gone to bed and gone to sleep; and weary they must 
be, 
For each has left her box of dreams upon the stem 
for me. 


FFRIDA WOLFE. 
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ROYALISTS AND ROUNDHEADS 


ROYALISTS and Roundheads, that's the game to 
play; 
Cromwell here and Rupert there, fighting all the day. 
See the Pikes and Musketeers, horsemen knee to 
kn ee, 
Royalists and Roundheads, that's the game for me! 


Now they fight at Marston Moor, Rupert's charged 
a wa y ; 
Off they fly across the floor; Crom\vell wins the day. 
Now they've got to Naseby, there, in the corner, see? 
Royalists and Roundheads, that's the game for me! 


Royalists and Roundheads, which was in the right? 
What's the use of asking that? Now they've got to 
fight. 
Cornet Joyce has caught the King; \vho will set him 
free? 
Royalists and Roundheads, that's the game for me ! 


Royalists and Roundheads, dare they kill the King? 
One more battle, Cavaliers, fight like anything! 
Forward Pikes and Musketeers! Horsemen, knee to 
knee; 
Royalists and Roundheads, that's the game for me ! 
E. G. HOARE. 
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PRIDE GOES BEFORE A FALL 


"JEMIMA and Ann," said their uncle one day, 
Desirous to give them a treat, 
" I have purchased two ponies, so what do you say 
To a ride to the neighbouring' meet' ? " 


Jemima was open and free from all pride, 
And" Thank you, dear uncle," she said, 
" Yet I think that, as I am unable to ride, 
I t were best if I walked there instead." 


But Ann, being foolish and proud, was ashamed 
To confess that she lacked enough skill, 
So "Thank you, oh, thank you!" at once she ex- 
claimed, 
" Indeed, dearest uncle, I \vill." 


Then off they both started-each girl to her taste- 
And Ann on the pony was put, 
And galloped away, while Jemima made haste 
To follow behind her on foot. 


But soon as she walked she was startled to see 
The pony returning alone, 
While Ann-her dear sister-alas! where was she? 
Oh, hark! That was surely a groan. 


Yes, there, \vith her forehead all streaming with blood 
And her clothes all bespattered with dirt, 
Jemima perceived her outstretched in the mud 
As though she \vas grievously hurt. 


. 
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Yet, after a time, when her pain and alarm 
Had abated, she rose from the road) . 
And helped by the strength of a sisterly arm) 
Returned to her uncle's abode. 


"So learn from Jemima's example) dear Ann, 
The folly of pride," said her aunt, 
C( And never be tempted to say that you can 
Do a thing when you know that you can't." 
E. C. GIBSON. 
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THE BOY AND THE GANDER 


ONE morning a little boy-William by name- 
Found some geese on a green, and stood watching the 
same; 
But presently thought, cc It would be better fun 
To see how the great awkward creatures can run." 


So he rushed at the flock with a very loud noise, 
Which he'd learnt ho\v to make from some other 
small boys, 
But the geese held their ground, though indignant at 
this, 
Each lifted its head and proceeded to hiss. 
And a savage old gander advanced from the throng 
Resolved on avenging so shameful a wrong. 
In less than a moment the boy was aghast, 
While the bird by his pinafore's hem held him fast. 
Like others who foolishly rush on their fate, 
He kne\v not the peril he ran till too late; 
Now wholly in vain did he struggle and howl, 
He could not escape the implacable fowl. 
The geese cackled loudly, perceiving his plight, 
Which was their way of saying" It just serves you 
right." 
While the harder he tugged and the louder he cried, 
The faster his hopes of deliverance died. 
He called on his mother, who heard not her son, 
He looked all around him, but help there was none, 
Till an ass trotted up with a loud piercing bray 
To the rescue, and frightened his captor away. 
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On the green after this, when young William ap- 
peared, 
The geese and the gander all cackled and jeered; 
But he did not molest them again, for he knew 
What a terrible time he had lately been through. 


May this be a lesson to others who pass 
Flocks of geese that are quietly nibbling the grass: 
For though a scared goose looks a little absurd, 
A gander enraged is a terrible bird. 
H. W. HARROD. 
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GENEROUS JANE 


WHEN Jane was on her way to church 
One wintry Sabbath morn, 
She saw an old and dingy man 
In garments mean and worn. 
A generous impulse seized the child 
(For she was unaware 
The old and dingy person \vas 
A multi-millionaire f). 
And (C Pray, mamma," at once she cried, 
(C That old man's need is great, 
May I put threepence in his palm 
Instead of in the plate? " 
Charmed at her little daughter's wish, 
Mamma at once said" Yes," 
The old man pocketed the coin 
And noted Jane's address. 
Some weeks elapsed: a legal firm 
Then \vrote from Chancery Lane 
To say the millionaire had died 
And left hi s wealth to Jane ! 
Thus Virtue met its due reward, 
And Jane enjoys it still, 
Although the relatives have tried 
To nullify the \vill ! 
The simple tale of Generous Jane 
This simple moral bears: 
Cherish the dingy old, they 11lay 
Be multi-millionaires! 


P. R. CHALMERS. 


, 
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THE ISLAND 


SUPPOSING you lived on an island 
La pped round by a crystalline sea, 
And suppose you could say, "This is my land 
Belonging to no one but me"; 


And all the day long on the ground you 
Could lie and be glad beyond words, 
Bl ue sky overhead, and around you 
Green trees and the singing of birds ; 


And supposing you lived all alone there, 
With no one to say, " You may not," 
And all that you saw was your own there, 
And all that you wanted you got; 


Your life would be nothing but leisure, 
From morning to night you could play; 
But would it all give you much pleasure 
If you'd no one to speak to all day? 
E. C. GIBSON. 
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IF WE WERE TINY 


IF you were as small as a thinlble, 
And I were as tall as a pin, 
And nobody told us we weren't to, 
Wha t a beautiful place we'd live in ! 
We'd have a great gold-and-blue bubble, 
A house with the window all round, 
And we'd go just wherever we wanted, 
For it wouldn't be stuck to the ground. 
You could dress in a lovely red rose-leaf, 
\Vhere you might teach a glow-worm to be, 
And I think that the bell of a foxglove 
Would make a fine jacket for me. 
And instead of just going out walking, 
\Vhen we'd looked through the window enough 
We would fly, holding fast the umbrella 
Blown off from a dandelion puff. 
It would carry us up to the doorway 
Where the swallows themselves have to creep, 
But we should be able to walk in 
And see where the baby-birds sleep. 
We'd climb up the ladders of cobwebs, 
And slide down their slippery strings, 
And bathe in the pool on a dock-leaf, 
And do ever so many grand things. 
If you only were very much smaller, 
And I not so big as I've grown; 
But you are as tall as the table, 
And I reach the knocker alone. 
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So we'll wait till we're thoroughly grown-up 
And know how these matters begin, 
Then we'll make you as small as a thimble, 
And me not as big as a pin. 


o. M. MYERS. 


MY WANTS 


I \V ANT a little book to show 
The vows of praise that pass unheard 
When I behold the clouds that glow 
At sunrise, or the soaring bird; 
I want myself a little \vord, 
A little smile for duties done, 
A little pity \vhen I've erred; 
A little play, a little fun. 


A little water in a cruse; 
A little loaf of sweetened rye; 
A little love no matter whose; 
A little roof to veil the sky; 
A little weeping \vhen I die; 
A very little stone to show 
The square of earth wherein I lie, 
And over it a rose to blow. 


W. C. THORLEY. 
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A DEDICATION. TO A CHILD 


THIS book I made for you, yourself, 
So keep it safe upon your shel( 
Don't take it when you go to dig 
Your garden, or to see the pig; 
Don't put it on the kitchen-table, 
N or drop it in the pony's stable; 
Don't get it dirty, wet, or muddy, 
Don't leave it in your father's study! 
This is your book. On rainy days, 
When burrowing in the rug you laze, 
Or in the dreaming sunshine when 
Safe in your secret pirates' den, 
Your garden lair, all snug you lie 
And watch the grown-ups sailing by, 
This book a magic song will sing, 
If when you open it you bring 
A cleanly and a quiet hand, 
With eyes and ears to understand. 
And if some day you wonder who 
I t was that made this book for you, 
Go up and down and round about, 
We soon shall find each other out. 
And we will talk then, you and I, 
Good-bye till then, my dear, good-bye! 
K. T. STEPHENSON. 



GAY VERSE 


D 



A CHANT ROYAL OF Cf-IESTNUTS; 
OR, NEARLY A TRAGEDY 
'T\V AS in the train frOll1 London to Carlisle: 
He was a curate-there were just we twü- 
I answered his" Good-morning" with a smile, 
I t was, I know, a silly thing to do. 
\Ve'd barely started \vhen (( I have," said he, 
" A little volume- here ofjeu.1: d'esprit 
The vicar recommended me to buy; 
They're all quite new, I understand, and I 
Will read them to you if it will not bore-?" 
" Pray do," I said) and muttered \vith a sigh) 
" There is no joke that was not made before." 


We had the egg not altogether vile, 
But "excellent in parts" (he thought this new!) ; 
He laughed, poor soul, for quite a longish \vhile 
At Stephenson's retort (( bad for the coo! JJ 
It was really quite pitiful to see 
The ,yay he laughed at things so old to me. 
He even liked the riddle which says U Why 
Should women live grey-haired? Can't they 
dye? " 
The more he read, convinced was I the more 
To make new jokes 'tis useless now to try, 
I'here is no joke that was not made before. 
The U Legal Jokes JJ were not so puerile, 
I knew them all and so no doubt do you, 
" This action cannot lie "-you know the style- 
(( No,but your witness can 1" A good joke? True, 
D 2 35 


.. 
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But I had known it since the age of three! 
Then, "This is good," he said, and rocked \vith 
glee, 
C( It 1.$ the grub which 1nakes the butterfly!" 
(( Isn't that neat? Now, tllat will never die! " 
I wished it would and very nearly s\vore 
(But coughed in time and rearranged my 
. , ) 
tie . , 
There is no joke that was not made before. 


Jokes that were suffering from decay (senile) 
Were passed by him in pitiless review. 
This page, however, I will not defile 
With poor old jests on which the whiskers 
grew ! 
A golfing joke of ancient pedigree 
(Something about a (( caddie " and a C( tee ") 
Caused him such mirth-l thought he'd choke 
well nigh- 
That off the seat he fell and slapped his thigh, 
And rolled in ecstasies upon the floor. 
How is it that (can anyone reply?) 
There is no joke that was not made before? 


We'd just completed our one hundredth mile, 
A long, long tunnel we were passing through, 
He read a joke \vhich so aroused my bile, 
That with a curse straight at his throat I fle\v, 
And on his puny chest I placed my knee; 
In vain he struggled-tried to shake me free 
I took him in my arms, raised him on high 
U 'Tis. time," I hissed, (C for us to say (Good- 
bye! ,,, 
Then gradually I got him to the door, 
And flung him out, with as a parting cry, 
(& There is no joke that was not made before!" 
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ENVOI 
Reader! I \voke then at a porter's H Hi ! 
This is Carlisle! " and slowly rubbed each eye. 


A pretty ancient joke? \Vell, don't get sore, 
You kno\v I \varned you; That you can't deny, 
There is no joke that \vas not made before! 
W. HODGSON BURNETT. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 
BET'VEEN THOMAS MOORE AND MR. W. B. YEATS 


[SCENE: The Zoological Gardens. TIME: A SU1Jl1Jler 
?'tight. Mr. Yeats is stuc(Yl:ng bÙ ds ill 1llo0Jllight. 
The Shade of Tho1llas Moore rolls to'U.'ards hiJlt, 
slightly intoxicated.] 
MOORE (si1lgs) : 
1 he young May moon is beaming, Yeats, 
The gIow-worm's lamp is gleaming, Yeats, 
How s\veet to mark 
In Regent's Park 
That the dro\vsy \vorld is dreatning, Yeats! 
YEA TS (abse'lltly fixing an inspiration) : 
The cranes are meagre in moonlight, from this 
out.- 
What Limerick poet did your mother hark to, 
Tha t so you mete your singing, Seanchan ? 
[He pronounces it" Shanahan," so that it scalls. 
MOORE: My name is Thomas !-Irish Melodies; 
That's ,,,hat I want to talk about to-night. 
YEA TS (tossing his hair back, and shaking his head) : 
Ængus and Deirdre and Oisin are dead, 
Grainne has fled with Diarmuid. I alone 
Pace the Seven Woods, and on the width of 
Echtge 
Main tain alone the honourable right of the poets, 
MOORE (singing jlippall tly) : 
The harp that once its music shed 
Through Tara's halls, you'd say, 
Is mute (except for you), and dead 
Is Tara's boom to-day. 
(Chorus, Yeats !)- Tara-ra-boom- 
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YEATS (disgusted): 
o PulchrÜudo, sero te al1tavz.l- 
Moore, if your name be TholTIaS and not George- 
MOORE: Oh, breathe not his name; let it sleep in 
the shade, 
And remember the ro\v Esther TVaters 
once made! 
\'EATS: -I'd have you kno,v that Time's old 
lanthorn ditns ; 
For, since you sang, the Celtic twilight has 
fallen; 
And now Kathleen-ni-Houlihan veils her 
face 
In all her shadowy hair unbound and wound. 
MOORE: Believe me, if all those enduring old charms, 
That I sang of so oft in my day, 
Survived in the lady you mention, her arms 
Could never all ure me to stay; 
I praised her as Erin-you dream of Kath- 
leen, 
And the Secret and Mystical Rose; 
But even your volumes are \vearing the 
green, 
So it's all a poetical pose! 
YEATS (half-consciously e1nuláting the ,Shade's self- 
parody) : 
Impetuous bard, be still, be still ! 
Y- our manifold loves should never be told 
Under the stars and the wandering moon; 
How could you dare to write so ill ?- 
Such glutinous lyrics-and then be bold 
To cover them up with a lovely tune? 
MOORE: The Minstrel Boy to the dogs is gone, 
And his toes are turned to the daisies; 
But still the sale of his Works goes on, 
And the critics sing his praises. 
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(C Quite right, too! " says the jovial bard, 
"I fear no Irish rival; 
Your chances of success are marred 
By your so-called Celtic Revival! " 
\T EATS (drea1ning) : 
But now, I was \vith Baile and Ailinn, 
In the high hall of Tara, and on the tables 
Haunches of deer, and Inanchets of ,vhite bread, 
And red \vine flo\ving from horns- 
1\100RE : Ah ha! red wine! 
YEATS: 0 puny trifler with the yellow foam 
That tosses under the bare thorns on the 
beach, 
Where the \vild Sea of Desire is loud- 
Your bu bbles are brittle. Wine is not for you, 
1\100RE: It used to be. 
YEATS: From the inviolate Rose 
Breaks a great light; \vhite fingers thrust a crown 
On the tossed hair of the poets-- 
MOORE (with intention) : Cut it short! 
YEA TS (in despair) : 
I will arise and go now, and go to Charing Cross, 
And a small cabman hire there, of grey and 
mottled face ; 
Twelve brown pence \vill I give him, and one for 
the poor old hoss, 
And drive alone to a fly-blown place. 


1\100RE (lift s-ingÙlg) : 
I never loved the dear" Gazette," 
That glads me with its light green page, 
So heartily as when it set 
Us two upon its stage-- 
[ExÙ, þursued by a bear. 
" BEA UFORT." 


[ He goes. 
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ADDITION TO (( ALICE THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS "-CHAPTER II 


C( I 'KNO W w/i.at you'd like! " the Queen said. C( Have 
a biscuit? " 
A lice thought it would not be cÍ1/Z'1 to say " No" tholtg"h 
.it zvasn't at all what she wanted. So she took it, and 
ate .it as well as she could.l. and -it was very dry.l. and 
she thought she had never been so nearly choked in all 
her life. 
" Would you like to hear a salad? 'J said the Queen 
graciously. 
U I should like to eat one," began Alice. 
(( You can't eat poetry, can you?" snapped the 
Queen. C( Ballad-salad! It's quite simple-you'll 
see! 


" I'd choose to be an Octopus 
If I might be a fish, 
vVith four-and-twenty skeely skippers 
All in a silver dish. 
(And if you ask me what I mean, 
I merely anSVler ' Pish ! ') 


(( I'd choose to sit upon the shore, 
And watch the water wink, 
Water, \vater every\vhere, 
And not a drop to drink! 
(I merely mention that, because 
I t gives me time to think.) " 
" Isn't it rather mixed? " said Alic.e. 
" Of course," said the Queen. "It's a salad! 
" I'd choose to sit and think about 
The murmur of the shell
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Or else the schooner H esþerlts- 
Or else the convent belI, 
(I merely mention that, because 
It fits the rhyme so \vell.) 


C( The carp that once through Tara's halls 
I ts sa voury odours shed 
\Vas baked and broiled, and boiled in oil, 
And last of all in lead. 
(I merely mention that, because 
1 t came into my head.) " 


c. Fox SMJTII. 
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ALPHONSO AND CLEMENTINA; 
OR, TRAPPING A POET 


YOUNG Alphonso I
ro\Vn the poet, in his ardent boyish 
fashion, 
Cherished for a score of maidens an experiInental 
passlon- 


J essie, Gertrude, Sophonisba, Susan, Emmeline, and 
Carrie- 
Yet not one could ever make him take the final plunge 
and marry. 


But in all his wide experience Bro\vn averr'd he'd never 
seen a 
Damsel half so prepossessing as Miss Orange-- 
Clemen tina. 


She was pleasing in her person and affectionate in 
manner, 
And the one and only daughter of a hospitable tanner 


Whom Alphonso used to visit at his place by 
Der\ven twa ter, 
To inhale his choice IIavanas and to trifle \vith his 
daughter. 


Now, Miss Clcmentina Orange, \vhen she looked upon 
Alphonso, 
Viewed him \vith an eye of favour, hi
 poetic talent 
shone so. 
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And she liked his way of wooing, though she guessed 
that his intentions 
(If he'd any worth the naming) were the sort one 
never men tions. 


But she kne\v herself in secret for a most romantic 
person, 
And a most inspiring subject for a poet to \vrite verse 
on. 


So one eve in the verandah, as they both of them were 
sitting, 
And he squeezed her hand so often that she couldn't 
do her knitting, 


She remarked, H My noble poet, you aver that you 
adore me ; 
Will you prove your heart's devotion by inditing 
something for me ? 


" You declare Iny name is music-you could dw'ell for 
hours upon it ; 
Will you take it, my Alphonso, and enshrine it in a 
Sonnet? " 


(Mr. Brow'n was very noted for a sequence he had 
written, 
"Sonnets on the Names of Ladies'J with whose 
charms he had been smitten.) 


Then he felt a hvinge of terror, but endeavoured to 
conceal it, 
And he t'ried to look ecstatic, though he really didn't 
feel it ; 
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And she left him for a little to poetic meditation, 
\Vith the whisky at his elbow and a kiss for inspira- 
tion. 


But returning somewhat later to see what his muse 
inven ted, 
She was quite appalled to find him going on like one 
demented. 


For he \vrung his hands in anguish, and he stamped 
and swore \vith passion, 
And he beat upon his bosom in a most distressing 
fashion, 


Thumped upon his \vriting-table and upset it, \vith a 
clatter, 
Till she asked him, "My Alphonso, what on earth can 
be the Ina tter ? IJ 


Then he tore his locks poetic and be gazed upon her 
wildly, 
And he said, (( My frantic actions show my frenzy very 
mildly; 


" You're by far the sweetest maiden that I ever spent 
my time with, 
But, Miss Clementina Orange, you've an awful name 
to rhyme with! 


H Take my rhyming dictionary, search, Miss Orange, 
through and through it, 
And you'll own the task you've set me i4f; too stiff for 
me to do it." 
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Then Miss Orange blushed and sinlpered and went 
scarlet to her forehead, 
F or she recognized the crisis, and she felt her task 
was horrid. 


And she said, (( My loved Alphonso, ,vould it ease you 
of your sorrow, 
Willingly, if you should bid me, I would change my 
name to-morrow." 


Then he saw that she had trapped him, and he asked 
the needful question, 
For he couldn't but fall in with such a delicate 
suggestion. 


So with hand in hand like children, in a sentilnental 
manner. 
They ,vent in to ask the blessing of that hospitable 
tanner. 


C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
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THE ETERNAL STAR 


STAR of no end of souls! Thou twinkling traitor, 
Thou trope that standest second to the Rose- 
Thou metaphorical prevaricator 
That every poet knows! 


Since Clifton Bingham first beheld thee glowing, 
Methinks that thou hast told a tidy few 
To innocent and gentle ones, unkno\ving 
The usual thing or two. 


Not mine to sigh when Peckham Rye Apollos 
Enshrine thee \vith some tentative Old Dutch; 
But, \vhen I think of what the latter swallows, 
Truly, I marvel much. 


Yet that is not the thing I reckon rummest; 
Thou hast a feature stranger still-and that's 
vVhen we reverse thee, 10, thou then becomest 
Transmuted into "Rats " ! 
A. G, MACKENZIE. 
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TO IVIY UMBRELLA 


DEAR friend, although no longer young, 
More fidus than Achates 
Thou hast an honoured place among 
My Lares and Penates. 
Thy lnaker ,vell deserves his fame 
Proh Pluviosus Deus! 
'Twas Fox; I hail his glorious name, 
Fox populi, Fox meus ! 
My Paragon, in sun or rain 
What happier cognomen! 
l\tIay I ne'er leave thee in a train 
Or hansom! Absit omen! 
A curse upon those harpies all 
Who, versed in slim excuses 
Would steal, or, as the wise it call, 
Con vey thee to their uses. 
Let no untimely friends be sent 
By showers to my portal; 
My Paragon shall not be lent, 
I swear, to god or mortal. 
A churlish Vo\V, it may be wrong, 
I t is at least discerning ; 
For loans, like lanes, are sOlnetimes long 
And know of no returning. 
Careless I note, with thee at hand, 
The weather's variations, 
Since I can always understand 
Thy darkest adumbrations. 
Arid when in storms to thee I've turned, 
A friendly shelter seeking, 
Some useful lessons I have learned, 
Politically speaking. 
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Long since for Free Trade doctrines I 
Avowed a predilection, 
But still I saw some good must lie 
In Limited Protection. 
So, wet or fine, I go my way, 
And something can discover 
In hand against a rainy day, 
And better-something over. 
Then come, I think it's going to rain, 
Old comrade mecum vade! 
The only friend one can't disdain 
Whose character is shady. 
K. T. STEPHENSON. 


E 
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THE WILBERITES 


THE wise little Wilberites sat in the sand, 
They sat in the sand and blew; 
For wise little Wilberites understand 
It's the pleasantest thing that ever was planned 
And the properest thing to do. 
They blew till their cheeks \vere pink as roses, 
They blew till they nearly blew off their noses; 
And they only stopped when they saw what 
sights 
They had made of the wise little Wilberites. 


Then they said, " We must hasten away from here 
To the beautiful Land of There." 
So they washed their faces in gingerbeer, 
And each of them wore a beautiful tear 
(Which was all they had to wear). 
Then they jumped on a healthy Marconigram, 
That was bursting with buns and loaded with jam, 
And they sailed away over Hoogly Heights 
That are only known to the Wilberites. 


They passed by a comet without any head, 
Tha t had never a word to say. 
But they stopped at a signpost painted red, 
Where a naughty young star who wasn't in bed 
Came out and wanted to play. 
But they said" It is perfectly aeroplane 
If we do it three times we lTIUst do it again." 
And they whizzed away with the Ancient Lights, 
Like really respectable Wilberites. 
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When they sighted the sun they were out of tune, 
But none of thelD seemed to care; 
And they raced by a bloated Zepplaboon 
And they can1e at the end of the afternoon 
To the beautiful Land of There. 
And they smiled one smile, and they sighed seven 
sighs, 
And they wiped the mist frOlTI their mystical eyes, 
And they all went out to see the sights, 
Like wise little wondering Wilberites. 


They met a Rhinosophat wheeling a tram, 
And an Oystrich wheeling around, 
And they saw seven Ounces drinking a dram, 
And a mushroom tart made of raspberry jam, 
And an exit that couldn't be found. 
And they stroked the tail of the W ongity-wong, 
As long as they could (it was rather long), 
And they bowed to a nestful of appetites, 
Did those dear little queer little Wilberites. 


They never returned from that beautiful land, 
That beautiful Land of There; 
For they joined a professional banjo band, 
And played to the winkles all day on the sand, 
As they sat in a circular square. 
They never remember, with sighs of regret, 
The moons that have vanished, the suns that have 
set, 
13ut are happy for ever with flying their kites 
And seeing the sounds and hearing the sights- 


. 
And it's O! to be there with the Wilberites ! 
S. S. HUNT. 


E2 
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l\10TTO FOR A BEDROOlVI 


WHEN ye morning riseth Redde, 
Rise not thou, but keep thy Bedde ; 
When ye Morn is dull and grey, 
Sleep is still ye better way; 
Beasts arise betimes, but thenne 
They are Beasts, and we are Menne. 
J. EVELYN BALL. 


EPIGRAM 


THE Cynic cracks his caustic jokes 
At the expense of other folks; 
The happy man prefers instead 
To crack his jests on his own head. 
FRANK G. LAYTOK. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST 


A CHRISTIAN Scientist is one 
Who places scant reliance 
On Christianity, and none 
On science. 


w. H. DE C. BALD\VIN. 


POVERTY'S PHILOSOPHY 


.IT'S jist a sandwidge-birth and death, 
An' life wedged in atween ; 
Your bite's a mighty deal too fat, 
An' mine's a deal too lean. 
ELSIE B. CONNAN. 
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THE NORTH POLE 


" HAS he indeed?" the pole-star said. 
" And manhood gets the credit? 
Northward it needed to be led, 
And who, I ask you, led it? 
Silent I've spurred each conquering soul, 
Kings of my quest's anointing; 
And if they now have found their goal, 
It's not for want of pointing." 
" Has he indeed?" the ice inquired. 
cc Hit on the spot, and spiked it? 
Well, for a thing so much desired, 
I'm sure I hope he liked it. 
I bet the fellow found a frost 
Even in his dream's fulfilling. 
If now that warm illusion's lost, 
It's not for want of chilling." 
" Has he?" some sober shades observed. 
u Well, hail to him who's done it. 
At least we others never swerved, 
If purpose could have won it. 
We gave our all, we think-no less: 
Our life-blood, unavailing: 
If now a man has touched success, 
It's not for \vant of failing." 
ETHEL SIDGWICK. 
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CHANT ROYAL OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


A CHILD that never knew the dear delight 
Of picture-books will feed his fantasy 
Even at the hoardings, gazing up \vith bright 
And eager eyes at that strange \vorld \vhich he 
And only he (small, ragged king !) \vould care 
To make his o\vn, finding it funny and fair. 
He can forget therein the \\rind \vhich froze 
His finger-tips and ill-protected toes, 
And whistled through his jacket's gaping rent; 
Outside his kingdom's bourne are all such \voes- 
Sweet are the uses of advertisement! 


He sees the five boys \vho in varying plight 
Look to have chocolatc, and that buxom She 
Who would have Sarson's, and the man of might- 
1"he Quaker with his Oats; and then the three 
Depicted generations-who shall dare 
To say on what they thrive? And one whose hair 
Has grown from drinking koko, and still grows; 
And all the ladies' frills and furbelows, 
And fine, smart children, and the tailor's" gent "- 
Immaculate fr01TI hat-cro\vn unto hose- 
S\veet are the uses of advertisement. 


Yes, for great beasts gladden his childish sight- 
Birds, beetles-and he hails them all \vith glee, 
And wonders if that pup could ever bite 
Spratt's Puppy Biscuits, and if destiny 
Might still be prayed the shaggy ox to spare 
From turning into Bovril ; loves the pair 
Of cats upon the wall-white Pussy chose 
To Hve on Nestle's
 and bedecked with bows, 
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Asks poor thin Tabbie why he stays content 
In the lean land \vherc only skilll n1i1k flows- 
Sweet are the uses of advertisement! 


N or is this all-what joy to see the sprite 
Leap out of Tom Smith's cracker, laughing free; 
And the small slut skuttle in headlong flight 
From the huge carpet-cleaner monstrously 
Pursuing; and by Force the debonair, 
The funny Sunny Jiln is jumping there! 
The monkey \vith the soap that" \von't wash clo'es," 
The maid \vith soap that \vill, losing her nose 
To Master Blackbird, and the innocent 
Who, gravely sweet, bubble on bubble blo\vs- 
Swect are the uses of advcrtisement. 
Most magical and sweet-the very night 
Is made subservient to their high decree 
Who, advertising, fiery symbols write 
With letters which now are, now cease to be, 
:For evermore changing the hue they wear 
And look-more strange! And look-more \vondrous 
rare ! 
A picture here upon the darkness glows, 
Glimlnering oddly as it comes and goes. 
o childhood! Not for long is glory bIen t 
With gain-we say not of these vulgar sho\vs : 
" Sweet arc the uses of advertiselnent ! " 


ENVOI 
Wise little king, for thee from garish prose 
Poetry blossoms like a summer rose- 
For thee, long days within the city pent} 
Since Fancy over all a glamour throws, 
Sweet are the uses of advertiselnent. 
G. M. FAULDING. 
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THINGS I WANT FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
FROM WHOM 


"Swans roasted 2, each mess one."-Dugdale. 
FEEBLE Châtelains of to-day 
Fed like lapdogs, hark I pray 
Brain of Shakespeare, wit of Bess 
Were not nourished at your " mess." 
Give me back the mighty" Rost." 
Modern Yule is but a Ghost. 
Pile ye then your tables high, 
Give Ale "borres hed " and "Yule P y e " 
, , , 
Swans and Capons, neat's tongue, veal, 
" Planted Jellies," mallard, teal; 
Give Ben Jonson's" Babie Cake" 
(Made \vith care for Christ Child's sake). 
Things worth having all these meant, 
Faith-and neighbourly intent. 
Pray you make, faint-hearted host, 
M odern Yule less like a Ghost. 
Men who fed on such fine Cates, 
Smote the foemen at the gates, 
Swept the seas as Buccaneers, 
Whispered lyrics in fair ears. 
(If I asked, 'twould be in vain, 
For such Lovers here again.) 
But, 0 Châtelains, do no wrong 
To fine Laughter, Frolic, Song; 
Poor Man's Joy by logs to bask- 
Joy of " Minstralsye " and Masque. 
Gibe I-and our forefathers toast! 
Modern Yule is but a Ghost. 
ALICE EDWARDES. 



GRAVE VERSE 



WHITSUNTIDE SONG 


EARTH hath her speech as well as Heaven 
And I, a creature of the sod, 
What time the gift of tongues is given, 
Speak, of my earthliness, to God. 
See ho\v the gorse's tides of gold 
O'er yonder hills go s\vaying up 
And how the vales in vain \vithhold 
The ardour of the buttercup. 
God, Thou art in the burning bush, 
vVhere'er I tread is holy ground, 
The very flowers my feet may crush 
With aureoled flames of Thee are cro\vned. 


Lo! I am burnt \vith sense of Thee, 
Spirit of Earth and God and Man, 
And something hath leapt out of me 
To join the Pentecost of Pan! 
WILLIAM BO'VRY. 


S9 
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NIGHT-SONG OF LOVE 


LOVE me asleep. It is for this, for this 
I seal thine eyelids, dear one, \vith a kiss. 
Thy labours-let them be! 
The soft, star-riven dark shall sprinkle balm 
Upon thy spirit's wakeful ecstasy 
And cradle thy fair form in slumbrous calm 
Dro\vsy for thee, for thee. 
Or if some dream would drift thee far a\vay 
To holier peace I \vill not bid thee stay- 
For, 10, the night is deep- 
Only, within thy heart's high citadel, 
I ts inmost shrine, let love a vigil keep 
Beside the vestal flame to tend it well. 
Love me asleep, asleep! 
G. M. FAULDING. 


A LITTI...E SONG 


I LOOK into your eyes and see 
\Vhat you have never seen in mine, 
The gates of Eden barred to me 
Because I lack the countersign. 
Why should the sentinel stand fast 
To keep your heart inviolate yet, 
When you behind my guard have passed 
Kno\ving the word which I forget? 
x. Y. z. 
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LOVE SONG 


I 
WHAT can I give you, but a love 
Prisoned before its birth, 
Captive until the last bolts move 
For you or m'e on earth; 
A smile upon a weary face, 
True words that rang untrue ?- 
For I must conquer time and space 
Before I kneel to you. 


What can you give me for Iny gift, 
My fruitless love to you? 
One thought among the dreams that drift 
A sad thought running through. 
You can but meet the unknown claim 
With words that all might say; 
You can but fced the hidden flame 
And I must live my day. 


II 
What have I given in loving you? 
(N ever a secret shared.) 
This, that I hid \vhat both might rue, 
That since I loved I spared. 
Though each has wandered near by each, 
On paths that crossed and met, 
We changed no gifts but the common speech 
At all our partings yet. 


. 
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What have I gained in this my love? 
- What but a firmer will ; 
For all the restless moods above, 
A deep-held purpose still ? 
When \ve have moved, aloof, apart, 
Your life and my life through, 
My work, and not my silent heart, 
Shall tell my love for you. 


H. F. CUETTLE. 
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TI-IE NET-BREAKERS 


THIS is the song that Erd the lute-Player 
.1Ii" ade of the stars, well klloZUÙlg that his songs 
Were wÙtgless, pitiful drifters of a day, 
Blown down the shadow-ways and 1Jlerged in night; 
Yet looked he through the veils, and sang of star'S. 
Beyond the shifting shado\v-land the Eighth Heaven 
lies, 
And thither perpetually 
Winged things rise. 
Through the flowing dusk they prick thin paths of 
light, 
And cleave with hright armoury 
The nets of night. 
Caught and poised eternally above the dim ,yay 
(Where wingless things, shades of dreams, 
Drift for a day) 
They shine, lucid beacons, beyond the rent veil, 
Deathless shadow-conquerors, 
Radiant and pale. 
Lo! the winds eddy down the paths of earth, 
And blow down singing 
Through the gates of birth: 
The winds sweep back where the sea raveneth, 
And dro\vn wingless music 
In the deeps of death. 
But out of the blo\vn nets shall \vinged things rise. 
. . . Beyond the sea's ravening 
The Eighth Heaven lies. 
A nd as he sang, his heart broke and he died, 
A lld all his songs were drowned in tIle sea's roar. 
E. R. MACAULAY. 


, 
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THE CAPTIVE 


THE steamer forges fron1 the quay 
l\. white sail dips against the sky; 
Even the cargo-boats are free,- 
Ay! every tramp that wallows by. 


There are good lands out there, they say, 
Where one need never hoard the sun, 
Nor count it strange to see the grey 
Leave some blue scrap of heaven unwon. 


1 may not go and come again, 
I may not rise and get me hence, 
1\1: y heavy footsteps drag the chain 
Of poverty's poor impotence. 


Yet I would file it through to-day, 
And clang and lock the prison-door, 
And sweat and starve and steal my way, 
Somehow, to some compelling shore,- 


But clinging arms constrain my \vill, 
And baby fingers have me tied, 
And hungry mouths that I must fill, 
And helpless feet that I must guide. 


Ah, me.! the silken mesh we knit 
Around our priceless liberty! 
I may not, if I \vould, be quit, 
I would not, if I might, be free. 
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I see red noon in Venice drowse, 
I see the moonlit Palace blaze, 
I watch the gleaming, swaying prows 
Come stealing do\vn the waterways. 
And desert Egypt's yellow face, 
And every Eastern-crammed bazaar, 
And Africa's untramlnelled space 
Where our dead, glorious armies are,- 


Even the peril of the Coast, 
And the enchanted Cyclades, 
And each Canadian outpost,- 
They call my heart, and wreck my peace. 


And somewhere,-where great mountains rise, 
And waters stretch from base to base,- 
The blue lake holding the blue skies,- 
I find my heaven in that place. 
They warp the liner from the stage. 
The brigantine has anchor weighed. 
I stay,-the shackled slave of wage, 
The captive I myself have made. 
CONSTANCE HOL
IE. 


F 
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AS ONE WHOM HIS MOTHER 
COMFORTETH 


THE ward is still: they have turned do\vn the lights. 
I pray my neighbours are asleep. Dear God, 
Before my pain comes give me time to think. 
I know a sweet thought that will comfort me 
If I have time: only my head is slow. 
I am grown old and helpless, like a child- 
Ay, like a child! there's what I meant to think 
As soon as night came. For we had a babe 
Once, for a little while-so small and soft, 
I hardly dared to hold her; but my wife, 
Taught by the miracle of motherhood 
Just what the tiny body loved to feel, 
Had hands that kissed her baby everywhere. 
I used to watch them with a kind of awe, 
And thank God, who created women's hands 
To tend the children. 
When our blossom droop'd, 
I blessed Him, that fIe took the mother too. 
The baby needed her, and I was strong. 
But now that I am helpless, like a child 
(Here's my dear thought), I think that she will 
leave 
Her nursling, grown a radiant angel no\v, 
And come to me, and hold me in her hands 
Just as she held her little one; until 
In that safe clasp I fall asleep. 
Thank God, 
I have had time: I do not fear the night. 
F. L. GHEY. 
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QUITS 


OH! my neighbour, he is lucky In the morning sun 
that falls 
On his bare and whitened ceiling, on his bare and 
whitened walls. 
He can mark the passing hours by the shadows of the 
bars, 
And at night above the iron sill he sees the rising 
stars. 


The prisoner counts the sun a friend, although it 
wakes him soon, 
And frolTI month to month he watches for the slender 
crescent moon! 
When storms come howling round the walls and 
drive the creaking vane 
He will press his face against the bars to feel the 
touch of rain. 


My neighbour, he is lucky, for he looks towards the 
sun, 
Though it calls him from his summer sleep to say the 
da y's begun, 
But through my northern window I can watch a cheery 
tree, 
And my neighbour in his sunny cell, he knows and 
envies me. 


KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 
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TO A VOICE 


I HAVE not listened :-though my feet like lead 
Dragged on the beaten way I kne\v was mine: 
My eyeballs have not stirred,-so great their dread 
The beam that smote them should be too divine. 
A two-fold purpose I have safely kept: 
First, to pursue, and, second, to ignore,- 
Guarded so well that even when I slept 
Sleep's cunning hand could only shake the door. 


I have not listened :-though each armoured sense 
Felt on the shoreward breeze a challenge tossed: 
Though every Spring wrought exquisite offence, 
Bidding me weep for that I never lost. 
Nor do I claim a share of hope to leaven 
The common bread that is my willing choice; 
Only,-1est I forgo an ultimate heaven,- 
You still shall call,-and I den y the voice. 
ETHEL SIDG'VICK. 
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IN A WOOD 


SAFE in the magic of my woods 
I lay, and watched the dying light. 
Faint in the pale high solitudes, 
And \vashed with rain and veiled by night, 
Silver and blue and green were showing. 
And the dark woods grew darker still ; 
And birds were hushed; and peace was growing; 
And quietness crept up the hill ; 
And no \vind was blowing . . . 
And I knew 
That this was the hour of knowing, 
And the Night and the Woods and You 
Were one together, and I should find 
Soon in the silence the hidden key 
Of all that had hurt and puzzled me,- 
Why You were You, and the Night was kind, 
And the W oads \vere part of the heart of me. 
And there I waited breathlessly, 
Alone; and slowly the holy three, 
The three that I loved, together grew 
One, in the hour of knowing, 
Nigqt and the Woods and You- 
And suddenly, 
There was an uproar in my woods, 
The noise of a fool in mock distress, 
Crashing and laughing and blindly going, 
Of ignorant feet and a swishing dress, 
And a Voice profaning the solitudes. 
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The spell was broken, the key denied me. 
And at length your flat clear voice beside me 
Mouthed cheerful clear flat platitudes. 


You came and quacked beside me in the wood. 
You said U The view from here is very good ! " 
You said" It's nice to be alone a bit!" 
And" How the days are drawing out!" you said. 
You said" The sunset's pretty isn't it? JJ 


My God! I wish-l wish that you were dead! 


R. B. 
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ECHO SONG 


MADE BY THE NORTH SEA 


THE great gold moon lifts looming up beyond the 
dusky reef 
(The dusky reef, the shoaling reef, the dusky 
treacherous reef), 
The hollow wind in sail and rope singeth a sailor's 
tune; 
He lifteth up the little boats as in the woods a leaf, 
The fish will fear the nets to-night by glamour of 
the moon, 
The golden moon, the lifting moon, the golden 
lifting moon. 
The fishing fleet puts out to sea between the guiding 
ligh ts 
(The guiding lights, the tender lights, the homing 
harbour lights), 
The moon hath sight of many a port where only 
shadows be. 
The ,vives lie waked when singing winds make song 
in winter nights 
Of the lost craft that win to port beyond the 
uncharted sea, 
The fishing fleet, the fishing fleet, the fishing fleet 
at sea. 
The lights of home will shine for them across the 
cruel bar 
(The cruel bar, the laughing bar, the white-fanged 
laughing bar), 
When the white moon IS cold with dawn and pale 
as driving foam, 
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Smiling through heaven in storm and peace she 
drives her silver car, 
Though vainly shadowy fishers set their shadowy 
sails for home, 
And see no more the lights of port, the harbour 
lights of home. 


ETHEL TALBOT. 
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THE DOUBLE FLAME 


U WHO art thou, Friend, that standest in the way? 
Since morning I have climbed the hill alone." 
lC Stranger, I bear a name that no man may 
Discover, howsoe'er he strive and pray, 
Save by an inward prompting of his own." 


U Sir, teach me how this mystery is known: 
For at the speaking all my heart is thrown 
Into a hope impatient of delay." 


U Enter with me and stand before the shrine 
Where day and night the altar-lamp I tend. 
Here the pure heart may learn this name of mine: 
Watch the aspiring flames and read the sign." 
"Lo, I will watch; do thou interpret, Friend?" 


U The double flame must unto God ascend 
Midnight and noon until the world hath end: 
This is man's ardent fire, and that, divine. 


"This is the flame that wraps the whole of thee 
When thou wilt give thy human perfectness 
Unto another: that, invisibly, 
Outsoars the hearth-place of humanity, 
Leaping to God on high. Yet none the less 
The twain are one." 


U As at the sun's caress 
The world wakes new, so I to happiness. 
The name of Love hath shown itself to me." 
F. L. GREY. 
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THE LONG ROAD 


DARK is the end and object of our being: 
The track runs by grim edges 
Of gulfs, or with monotonous ,vithered hedges 
Fenced from the fair fields we would fain be seeing. 
Yet here and there upon the road 
We welcome some wide greensward, and delay 
Where greater than we have stopped to shift their 
load 
And pluck the bitter grasses by the way. 
GUY KENDALL. 


SEA-DRIFT 


(Fro1Jt the Gt.eek A1zthology) 
FAR, far away the blue Ægean rolls 
I ts foaming breakers to a weed-strewn shore; 
And all the coast re-echoes \vith the roar 
Of billows surging o'er the rocky shoals. 
Somewhere amid that waste of weed and wave, 
Knelled by the thunder of the restless sea, 
The corpse of Sopolis drifts ceaselessly, 
While we bewail him at an empty grave. 
NORMAN SCOTT. 
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DRAKE 


(From the Prose of Th01nas Fuller) 
FRESHLY ble\v the west wind, smoothly flo.wed the sea, 
Every sail and rope a-straining tight, 
Drake was on the quarter-deck, and light of heart 
were we, 
Not a sign of shoal or reef in sight. 
Sudden in the twilight we felt her strike the rock, 
In the purple evening when the sky was growing 
dim, 
And twice upon the door of Death we heard her 
timbers knock- 
Not ground enough for us to land, or sea for her to 
sWIm. 


There we stuck the night long, and more than half 
the day, 
Till Drake he cries, "My lads, unless we float her 
speedily, 
If wind and tide set easterly, before the dawn, I'll lay 
It's food for gulls and fishes we all of us shall be. 
So first of all we'll ease her of the burden of our sin 
Before the Great Sea Captain, in all humility; 
And the ingots and the spices we bled so free to win, 
And the six good guns we won them with, we'll 
drop them o'er the lea." 
So down upon our knees we went, and each man 
made his prayer 
That the Lord would show us mercy, all alone 
upon the sea; 
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N ext we hove the guns out, and the gold and gems 
so rare, 
And the waves grew thick as treacle with our bales 
of spicery. 
And soon the old ship lightened, and soon she 'gan 
to stir, 
Soon we'd \vater 'neath our keel, a-riding safe and 
free; 
And He who hears the sailor-man took pity on us 
there, 
And sent a wind from out His hand to blow us 
ou t to sea. 


HECTOR MACCOLL. 
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THE KINGDOM OF SHADOWS 


" THIS is the test that makes or breaks a man." 
I could not see his face who spoke the \vords, 
N or sunshine falling \varm on head and hand, 
Nor any stir of leaf nor flutter of wing. 
Oh, horror of great darkness! Many a time 
Ere yet the sun had \vholly set for me, 
At dead of night I dreamed the Hand had fallen, 
And shuddering waked, and made a sudden light 
Astare \vith straining lids, and at my heart 
The frozen clutch of overwhelming fear. 
Oh, the long age I prayed thro', ere the spark 
Hung trembling on the limits of the void! 
And I thanked God for every common thing, 
Beds, books, dim window open to the dark, 
The blesséd velvet dark that I could see. 


There was a \vorld of skies and painted flo\vers 
And glittering sails upon a morning sea- 
I have not yet unlearnt to dream of colour. 
But I was snatched therefrom, and now I \valk 
Vague lands of silence suddenly gone mad, 
Peopled by cries and \vild unmeaning songs 
And whisperings incomprehensible. 
And ever louder than them all, I hear 
Our elfin kindred of the \vinds and \vaves 
Cry from their haunts and harbours mockingly, 
"Wise pilgrim, whither farest without light? 
Why \vill you ,vander o'er the darkened earth, 
Dragging a burden on un\villing arms, 
Twice blinded by your mortal cheat of love? 
Are not his very features growing dim? 
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Lo, Life had made you free among the dead, 
You beat your hands upon the dark in vain. 
Surely he could not blame you overmuch- 
Tired brother, come. Brother, \ve call you home." 
And then, my friend, you came with your firm step, 
And your strong voice you strove to make so hard. 
" This is the test that makes or breaks a man." 
I am long grown very wise in tone and touch 
And know to read a sigh like any glance; 
But oh ! that grip of the hand like opened eyes, 
That sound half-smothered, whether \vord or sob! 
-So entered I my kingdom, still mine own, 
With all the \vorld reflected from your eyes; 
And I will walk therein, and ask no pity, 
For oh, my friend, my friend, you have made a man! 
E. M. WALKER. 
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THE LAMENT OF THE SAILOR'S WIDOW 


OH! he said I had the neatest hands-the sweetest in 
the world, my hands; 
He said that love had curled my hands to cling 
about his heart ; 
tIe put my head to rest 
On the strength of his breast- 
Oh! the happiness I learned when his red lips burned 
With the honey of his whisper: "Till death us do 
part! " 


And by night he had the dear hands, and near about 
my vvaist his hands; 
'Twas then that he laced his hands to clasp me to 
his side; 
I took his head to rest 
On the throb of my breast- 
But the wind began to blow, and he had to rise and 
go: 
And my tears cannot reach him in the deep blind 
tide! 


Ah, 'tis you that have the slenderest, the tenderest of 
all hands, 
'Tis you that have the small hands, 0 tiny son 0' 
mine! 


On the heave of my breast 
Let your little lips rcst ; 
For alas! they shall know, as the long years go, 
Both the sweet 0' the honey and the bitter 0' the 
brine! 


" BEAUFORT." 
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THE HILL-TOP 


THE peat-fire leapt and flickered, and the draught was 
shrilling sadly, 
And whistling in the threads that Maurya 1 laid 
upon her loom ; 
And out upon the mountain \vhere the \vind was 
pi ping madly, 
The gathering stars were dancing down the heaven 
in the gloom- 
Green stars, gold stars, 
New stars, old stars, 
The throbbing stars were dancing down the heaven 
in the gloom. 
The snow-stars fell between them, and glittered in 
their shining, 
Like frost upon a window-pane, or moonlight on a 
tear- 
"Little sisters, join our dancing; for against the purple 
lining 
Of the heaven spread above us \ve are shining fair 
and clear- 
Fair stars, bright stars, 
Little stars, light stars, 
On the purple ground of heaven our mazy dance 
is clear." 


But the snow-stars moved sedately, while the constel- 
lations dancing 
In the glory of their freedom shot and trembled to 
and fro; 
And the echoes of their motion sank in harmonies 
entrancing, 
1 Maurya-pronounce Moya. 
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That I heard beside my Maurya at the weaving 
down below- 
Pale stars, blue stars, 
Shooting stars, true stars, 
I heard their voices echo by my Maurya down 
below. 


Oh, Maurya! see the revels, and hark to. Wind the 
Piper, 
And never say 'tis lonely on the hill-top, you and I ; 
On your lips the kisses cluster-let me taste ere they 
grow riper, 
And your starry eyes are glittering like their sisters 
in the sky- 
Twin stars, kind stars, 
Brown stars, blind stars- 
She's shut the lids across them like a cloud across 
the sky. 


CATHERINE M. VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE UNSLAIN 


SEEK no more fondly where the blind mists ride, 
They wreathe pale dreams, fantastical and vain, 
But wreathe no face for thee, oh empty-eyed. 
Things seen shall give no healing for old pain; 
Things heard are windy music, the ear's pride; 
And who shall make dead echoes live again 
Or strike old broken strings to melody? 
Oh, blind and sad, from whom the gods are fled, 
Sweetness no more shall smite thee visibly, 
Yet reach out empty hands: be comforted. 
Strange! everywhere the old touch haps to thee, 
Holding thee fast, albeit the gods are dead. 
Bluebells, laying light fingers into thine, 
Bind thee to music's self; and the frail strands 
And grey unfurling tendrils of the vine 
Reach out to thee; and the may's sweet, pale hands 
Lay healing on thy lips; and the strong pine 
With living touch comforts and holds who stands 
In his blue shadow. The winds, eddying, 
Lift thee to the old peace, and bear thee high 
Over the Valley of Death. Yea, all the spring, 
Voiceless and invisible, holds thee by 
Thousands of reaching hands, that bind and cling 
About thee; and, so cherished, thou shalt lie 
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On earth's breast, hearing no more vain tales told, 
Being mocked no more by beauty's powerless power, 
But held by small hands to the peace of old, 
Till the blue dusk of the dim, ultimate hour 
Shall bring the strong, pale hands that shall enfold 
Thy body and soul, as the sheath folds the flower. 
E. R. MACAULAY. 
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BALLADE OF MYSELF 


I KNOW you best: yea, in the end 
Who dares assert the contrary? 
Yea, though I never called you friend, 
Or ever worshipped at your knee; 
Or looked to you for sympathy, 
Or found you greatly to detest- 
Yet, of a goodly company, 
I know you best, I know you best. 
I've seen you rise, aspire, ascend, 
When one who loved you set the key, 
I've read the sorry stuff you've penned 
When amor changed for amity; 
I've heard you talk philosophy 
And heard-(not wholly unimpressed)- 
Each pleader urge the selfsame plea, 
" I know you best, I know you best." 
You, who were just the usual blend 
That's grafted from the Eden Tree, 
I've watched you wring your hands and rend 
Your heart that such an one could be, 
Till those who blamed most bitterly 
Were 'shamed; yet all the while, unguessed, 
One eye was on the gallcry- 
I know you best! I know you best! 


ENVOI 
Heart of my heart! take heart 0' me; 
I blame, r praise not \vith the rest, 
For-seeing not as others see- 
r know you best, r know you best. 
FFRIDA WOLFE. 
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SER1\10N-TIME IN A COUNTRY CHURCH 
ON A SULTRY AFTERNOON 


" FIRSTLY and Secondly." Quaintly the choir 
N ods to the preacher's somniferous droning, 
Nods the fat farmer and nods the old squire: 
Over the graves a grey cushat is moaning; 
Tremulous zephyrs grow fainter and \varmer, 
Gaffer and gammer indulge in a doze; 
Slumbers the squire and slumbers the farmer, 
" Thirdly and Lastly." Farewell to repose! 
\V. H. DE C. BALDWIN. 


SONG 


TIlE hedge-side and the blossomed brake, 
They have such quiet in their springing; 
More eager man could never make 
Such change \vithout some stir and singing. 
These are arrayed in finished wealth, 
Which late the snow-wreaths numbed to starkness, 
Silently,-with celestial stealth, 
As dawn slips o'er to flood the darkness. 
ETHEL SIDGWICK. 
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A SONG 


I HAVE cried to the gods in the distance, 
Wherever they may be, 
The three fair gods of the open ways 
To come and set me free, 
Of the sun-wide moor and the dim green wood, 
And the heart's idolatry. 
How should they hear who are so far, 
And I am walled so high 
With streets that run to the left and right, 
A city reared to the sky, 
And a heavy wall about my heart, 
The years build silently? 
For the god of the moor naught heedeth, 
Mad with the sun is he, 
And the god of the wood is sleeping, 
When the branches heaviest be, 
And Love-thou art gone on a long journey, 
Farthest art thou of the three. 
ETHEL TINDAL ATKINSON. 
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LINES ON THE RUPTURE OF A FRIEND- 
SHIP THROUGH AN INDISCREET PLUNGE 
INTO THE 'ACTUALITIES' 


How's this? I have lost him-the friend 
Of my heart? So it seemed-for a day 
Or a week. [That such might be the end 
One had glimpses. Slight trials don't tell.] 
Sport, trifle, jest passed very well. 
On he \vent to things graver from gay, 
Till some platitude struck like a knell 
Heard at play. 


There are vessels fair-coloured, trim, sound 
-For light common use or for show, 
Nothing more-that \vould never be found 
Till you try them with acid or fire. 
Common dirt! So some souls we admire 
But fulfil them just once to o'erflow 
With Thought's spirit, Truth's acid, not Ire: 
Off they go ! 


If we ply such fierce touchstones-I sighed, 
They will rend your prim being in twain, 
Your self in two selflets divide. 
Yet if better self stay my ally 
From that hour to the day when I die, 
From my danger what glorious gain. 
So in Friendship's great cause let me try, 
Though in vain. 
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o to forge the soul's ore while aglow! 
. . . But, alas! the poor metal too cool 
Burst shivered. Too sharp fell the blow, 
As we stooped at Truth's waters to drink 
(We had wandered right there to the brink) ; 
And he saw, as man sees in a pool, 
His own face, what I saw and still think 
Him, a fool. 
G. H. POWELL. 


THE ALCHEMIST 


THE shado\v-sons that he had nursed 
Stared through the lnists about his soul 
What time the crimson bubb]es burst, 
And winked within the smoking bowl. 
One drop, and all its colour changed. 
-He stood and saw across the night 
N e\v sunlit seas of space that ranged 
About the trailing skirts of Light. 
T. P. C. WILSON. 
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THE JOLLY COMPANY 


THE stars, a jolly company, 
I envied, straying late and lonely; 
And cried upon their revelry :- 
"0 white companionship! You only 
In love, in faith unbroken dwell, 
Friends radiant and inseparable!" 
Light-heart and glad they seemed to me, 
And merry comrades [even so 
God out of Heaven 11lay laugh to see 
The happy crowds
. and never know 
That in his lone, obscure d'istress 
Each walketh in a wilderness]. 
But I, remembering, pitied well 
And loved them, who, with lonely light, 
In empty infinite spaces dwell, 
Disconsolate. For, all the night 
I heard the thin gnat-voices cry, 
Star to faint star, across the sky. 


R. B. 
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SAIRIE 


SAIRIE, do you hear me? I am calling to you, 
Sairie, 
Down beside the silver wood where silent runs the 
stream. 
Come and meet me, Sairie, for the farm is still and 
sleeping. 
And like diamonds through the silver stems the 
moon-rays glint and gleam. 
" Nay, I cannot meet you in the shelter of the silver 
wood, 
For \vhoso seeks the silver wood must leave her 
soul therein; 
Fearful are the shadows \vhere the silver trees are 
thickest, 
And I must to my prayers again to keep me safe 
from sin." 


Sairie, won't you come to me? The moon is drop- 
ping \vesÌ\vard, 
The shadows fade and lengthen now, the day is 
coming soon. 
Sairie, dear, have pity on me! Stretch your hand to 
save me, 
For my soul is slipping, slipping \vith the fading 
of the moon ! 
t( You can cease your calling, for I hold my door 
against you; 
Prayers are round my pillow and an angel at my 
head 
 
Fast I close my lattice lest the sound of rustling silver 
leaves 
Should slant across my holy dreams and \vaken me 
to dread." 



SAIRIE 
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Sairie, you can sleep your fill! I cannot tarry longer! 
Com!ng at the da\vn of day you'll look for me in 
vain. 
Dreaming you may long for me and rising you may 
seek me ; 
My path is through the silver wood: I cannot come 
again. 


KATHLEEN CONYNGIIAM GREENE. 
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BAGLEY WOOD 


WARM lie the mosses 'neath this carpet white; 
So still the air, so crisp, that every sound 
Startles the silence; and from villages round 
The midnight chime breaks shrill upon the night. 
Under the moonbeams Bagley Wood is bright, 
A radiant fairyland: the frost hath bound 
His silver chains on stem and branch and ground- 
A mystery of wonder and delight. 
Hush, sisters, hush! Perchance ye shall behold, 
White-robed and crowned amid her pigmy train, 
Titania flitting to an icy bower; 
Or see-the tale was to our childhood told- 
A lady stealing o'er the snows again, 
White Maud, a fugitive from her Oxford tower. 
A. H. BROWNE. 
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THE SILVER WOOD 


WHEN life can't rise again 
And frosty Death 
Peers through the window-pane, 
Let not our eyes respond 
And be subdued. 
But let our latest breath 
Be crystalled into branch and fern and frond 
Upon the glass, 
And through that silver wood, 
Scatheless we'll pass 
Beyond- 


WILLIA:I\i BOWRY. 
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CHORIAMBICS 


AH! not now, when desire burns, and the \vind calls, 
and the suns of spring 
Lightfoot dance in the woods, whisper of life, woo 
me to \vayfaring: 
Ah! not now should you come, no,v when the road 
beckons, and good friends call, 
Where are songs to be sung, fights to bc fought, 
yea! and the best of all, 
Love, on myriad lips fairer than yours, kisses you 
could not give. . . . 
Dearest, why should I mourn, whimper and \vhine, I 
that have yet to live? 
Sorrow will I forget, tears for the best, love on the 
lips of you, 
No\v, when dawn in the blood wakes, and the sun 
laughs up the eastern blue; 
I'll forget, and be glad. 
Only at length, dear, \vhen the great day ends, 
When love dies with the last light, and the last song 
has been sung, and friends 
All are perished, and gloom strides on the heaven: 
then, as alone I lie, 
'Mid Ðeath's gathering \vinds, frightened and dum
, 
sick for the past, may I 
Feel you suddenly there, cool at my brow; then may 
I hear the peace 
Of your voice at the last, whispering love, calling, ere 
all can cease 
In the silence of death! then may I see dimly, and 
know a space, 
Bending over me, last light in the dark, once, as of 
old, your face. 


R. B. 
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OF THE RETURN OF THE SOUL 


(In the style of John Donne) 
As a disintegrated element 
Shatters the limbec where so long 't\vas pent 
A weak slave, so the enlarged spirit must 
Turn the small body's dungeon into dust. 
Then, past life's boundaries, she grows a thing 
More immaterial than an angel's wing 
Or as those thoughts that fly over the earth 
Long after the book's lost that gave them birth. . 


But, as scents live where there was once a rose, 
And as in digged-up coal the sun still glows, 
So wandering souls to haunt their ancient home 
Return to earth, like martyrs' bones to Rome; 
And in that form that they on earth did wear 
They take upon themselves vestments of air 
(For as frail human skins protection find, 
In harder leathers than of their own kind, 
So unessential ghosts put on the dress 
Of air, to clothe their airier nakedness). . . . 
Like figures drawn in breath upon a pane, 
Which with the breath dislimn, yet come again 
With a fresh breathing, ghosts to lovers' eyes 
Appear obedient, summoned by new sighs. . . . 
Love, in whose sight all powers are feebler far 
Than to great princes meanest subjects are, 
Who outvies the forces of a million seas 
And juggles with impossibilities, 


, 
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Love bounds unbounded souls with time and space, 
Cramming infinitude into a face, 
And (when least's hoped-for then triumphant most) 
Creates eternal heaven in a ghost. 


G. L. STRACHEY. 
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VALE 


(By Michael Drayton, proving hÙIl to be the u spirzt by 
sPirits taught to write ") 


My masters, ye have taught with patience slo\vly, 
But I have been more slow to learn your speech, 
And now that this my work is ended wholly 
With all regret I'll take my leave of each- . 
Of you, who clad me first in coat of mail, 
"[hat I, in thought, might battle for a king; 
Of you, whose breath made me triumphant sail, 
And spread above the sea my eagle wing; 
Of you, \vho gave my silent love a voice, 
And taught me after all to say farewell, 
And out of sorrow made me still rejoice 
And out of joy another's grief to tell. 


Since now work's done, 'tis time for rest indeed; 
Farewell-nay, Hail! I follow where ye lead! 
D. A. CORY. 


H 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


(After Cal1tþioll's 'Follow thy Fair Sun') 
SUM
10N thy brave heart to that adventure! 
Though of the world's sweet coil 
Thou'rt fain, and of thy toil, 
Yet summon thy brave heart to that adventure. 
Summon it, nor drug it to forgetting 
That this adventure \vaits ; 
N or shalt thou stir the Fates 
By girding arm our on ere thine outsetting. 
Summon thine heart, that all thy good hath brought 
thee, 
For hast thou loved a maid ? 
Or with thine own sword-blade 
Carved out thy fortunes? This thine heart hath 
wrought thee. 
Summon thy brave heart, for all man's doing 
In love, war, \vork, and vvit, 
Flings ope a door for it 
Where through it fares a fuller life pursuing. 
Summon thine heart; it hath a strong indenture 
On some estate unknown; 
It goes to claÏ1n its own; 
Summon thy brave heart to that adventure! 
. M. M. PENSTONE. 
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ANSWERS TO SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNET ex 


I 
WHY ,vilt thou so laboriously excuse 
Thy long and often absences frOlTI me ? 
Or when did I thy \vanderings accuse 
Or plant a hedge about thy liberty? 
I must have waited all thy faith to prove 
Would I have loved thee for thy faithfulness: 
I loved because it was my will to love, 
And my love stands in my \vill's steadfastness, 
Thou sayest thou hast won a second youth: 
Right well I know it, thou hast stolen mine; 
But never shalt thou filch away my truth, 
Which stays my own although all else be thine. 
Then knock no more, \vho canst not lose the key, 
Since thee I love and not thy love of me. 
ANNA BUNSTON. 


II 
WERE I a god and thou a luan fors\vorn, 
As thou by self-assertion dost confess, 
H ow certainly should I deserve thy scorn 
Did I the greater seem or thou the less; 
For there is naught in either heaven or earth 
To fix the wayward constancy of love, 
And mortal faithfulness is better worth 
That holds th' immortal fickleness of Jove. 
So when thou mak'st confession of thy fault 
I find it virtue more than half divine, 
And when I quail at lighter love's assault 
I keep my honour thro' such love as thine. 
Thus to their hvin advantage shouldst thou find 
That gods to mortals are both kin and kind. 
Wl\l. BO\VRV. 


H2 
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DIVINE AND MORAL POEMS 


I 
LET not the sun go down 
Upon thine anger grim. 
Thine enemy may frown, 
Yet canst thou smile on him. 
For God doth visit him that sleeps 
At peace with all mankind; 
But lays His rod on him that keeps 
Unkindness in his mind. 


II 


T RISTIA 
MY love in youth was but a pair of dice, 
And all my winnings brought Ine nought but pain; 
My fortunes often vanished in a trice, 
" And all my good is but vain hope of gain." 
I fill my purse, and yet I cannot thrive; 
I have not lived, and yet I am alive. 
My love in youth had but a pair of eyes 
That might have graced the forehead of a queen. 
But all my wooing did not make me wise; 
" I saw the \vorld, and yet I was not seen." 
I have a home, and yet I live in strife; 
I have not loved, and yet I have a wife. 
R. BRI:MLEY JOHNSON. 
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THE EXPLORERS 


WE saw the arc of the rainbow stand up o'er the 
garden wall, 
We scaled that perilous rampart to spy \vhere its foot 
might be, 
We saw its trailing triumph, \ve marked its flashing fall, 
Over the hay-field, down by the river, under the 
pol1ard-tree ; 
We sa\v the fall of the rainbow, 
We guessed where the gold would be, 
Under the pollard, pol1ard, pollard, 
Under the pollard tree! 


We slipped through the garden \vicket, we slipped 
through the hay-cocks proud, 
Where, gemmed in the slanting sunset, each winking 
raindrop shone, 
But we saw ere we gained the river, afloat on a purple 
c1 oud, 
The magical arch of fairy glory over the valley gone! 
We saw the arc of the rain bo\v 
As the slant of the sunset shone, 
Over the valley, valley, valley, 
Over the valley gone! 


Then up and spake our captain, " A fig for such fairy 
gold, 
Come follow me back, my hearties, to the things of 
every day; 
For, touch but a magic treasure, 'twill crumble to 
ashes cold, 
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So follow me back through the darkling hay-cocks, 
back to the things that pay!" 
We turned from the truant window, 
And ,vent in the fading day, 
Back through the hay-cocks, hay-cocks, hay-cocks, 
Back to the things that pay! 


P. R. CHALNIERS. 



. 


PROSE 



THE IIORSE 


" Write 1Jle a þleasallt little essay on the Horse. I don't want 
quite so 111ltch of the E1
cycloþædia as usual, Read the thirty- 
ninth cltaþter of Job and read about Alexander's horse 'in the 
A ni1nal Story Book. T1/ork Ùz anything you know about 
IIOYSes." Faithful Richard does so: 
THE horse and its near allies the asses and zebras 
constitute the genius of l.jnnæus. The most famous 
horse who ever lived ,vas one belonging to Alexander 
the great and ,vas called Bucephalus. People often 
give their horses very handsolne funerals. If vve were 
not so habitated to the horse \ve should greatly marvel 
at being told of a manual so strangely constituted 
that it had but a single toe on each extremity on the 
end of the nail of which it \valked or galoped. SOlne 
horses are called Job-horses. They sometimes s,vallo,v 
the ground \vith fierceness and rage as they can't be- 
lieve it is the sound of the trumpet. He says Ha Ha 
among the trumpets and he also smells the battle a 
long way off, also the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting. Good temper is an absolute necessity. A 
hunter should have a good mouth and should not pull 
the usual method of testing the wind by pinching the 
horse or punching the windpipe is not quite satis- 
factory. When surprised ho\vever they are by no 
means helpless their fore and hind feet becoming at 
need po\verfull weapons of defense. Their are not so 
many stories about horses as there are about cats and 
dogs. Gineapigs make very nice pets if you do not 
feed them too often they can bite. We used to have 
10 5 
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three. Perhaps the best notion of a perissodactyle 
ungulate of the Bocene age can be derived from the 
taper of the present day. There are several kinds of 
horses; there are bus-horses and cart-horses and 
race-horses. Closehorses are not really horses. The 
expression" a Derby horse" is common but has no 
precise significance, as the three-ycar-olds vary much 
in capacity from year to year. The late Duke of 
Westminster did not hesitate to put his Derby winner 
Bend Or into some of the chief handicaps. There is 
a story called Black Beaty about a horse it is very 
sad. Horse-racing is usually described as "the 
national Sport." The effect of this is not wholly 
satisfactory because of the large amount of gambol- 
ing thus encouraged with its attendant evils. But 
you ought to be kind to horses and specially mind 
and not touch their tails. There are also horse 
chestnuts but I do not kno\v why they are called so. 
Some horses are called mares and some are fillets. 
Some motors go by horse-po\ver. When they fall 
down you have to sit on their heads until they get 
better. 
Thus it \vill be seen that the horse is a noble 
creture. The lips are flexible and prehensible, and 
the glory of his nostrils is terrible. 


J. C. STOBART. 



THE LUGGAGE THAT ADVANCED 


('Forward be our TVatchword') 
I NEVER kne\v until recently that the sending of 
passengers'luggage in advance (referred to technically 
as P.L.A.) is one of the minor forms of British sport. 
The raihvay companies have organized handicap 
races bet\veen passengers and their luggage. The 
luggage must have at least t\venty-four hours' start. 
The course is settled by the o\vner and the company, 
some station-master acts as starter, and off you go. 
If you arrive first you cannot dress for dinner, but 
you have ,von! If you are beaten you can take it 
out of your luggage by unpacking it! Some travel- 
lers \vho have not great confidence in their trunks as 
good goers hedge with portable handbags, but this is 
unsportsmanlike. Of course, "inside kno\vledge" is 
desirable in this as in any form of racing. About a 
month ago I entered a trunk for a Great Northern 
Handicap, and spent some time studying the coloured 
pages in my railway book on \vhich a P.L.A. expert 
published his tips. Like most racing prophets, his 
language was florid and free from grammatical 
shackles. The entrance-fee ,vas "a prepaid charge 
of per IS. package," I gathered. Cycles might not be 
entered for P.L.A. races unless" accompanied by a 
passenger plus the charge of IS. each." But to return 
to my race. En route for Scotland I was to spend 
t,vo days in a rural spot near a small station on the 
Great Northern line, but not, alas! on the visiting 
107 
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list of the Scotch expresses. A burly man-Carter 
or Paterson, I know not- (( collected" my trunk for 
Scotland, and I travelled to- I will call it St. Goat's. 
To reach Scotland I must go by a slow train to York 
and board the Scotch express there. There was an 
hour to spare bet\veen the trains, but-my tortoise 
train \vas late, very late, and \ve were dragged aside 
to let the Scotch express-uline I-pass us! It 
hurtled by. I knew I must lose the race, and I burst 
into tears of mortification and despair. (( Lost! lost!" 
I cried, and darkness engulfed me ! 


\Vhen we emerged from the tunnel they gave me 
sandwiches and bananas, and gradually I became 
calmer and ,vas able to tell them about the race. 
They were very sympathetic, and one man said 
gloomily that some horse ,vas pulled in every race 
no\vadays. Another suggested that I should pull the 
communication cord and speak to the guard. "Strike 
while the iron's hot," he said. But I had not a spare 
;{,5 note just then. I consoled myself by planning 
ho\v nonchalantly I \vould greet my luggage when 
\ve met. (( I see myoId box has got here; he seems 
to have had a dusty journey," I should observe to 
some one, and then how luxuriously I would dress for 
dinner! 


'VVe reached York so late that I had to travel by 
the night train, thus arriving at my destination at 
5 a.ln. ! 


I had left the key on my \vriting-table ! 
K. T. STEPHENSON. 



UN MAUVAIS QUART Ð'HEURE 


ANCASTER HENN bUlnped and puffed his way 
along the Great North Road, between neat hedges 
enclosing fields of wheat nearly ripe, beans blackening 
for harvest, second crops of sweet clover, green rivets 
hanging bearded heads, oats, and ,vheat again. They 
\vere all one to Ancaster IIenn communing vain- 
gloriously ,vith himself. 
" No vibration!" he said to himself, quivering like 
a jelly, and occasionally bouncing up unexpectedly 
from his saddle. " No noise! no smell! no dust!" 
He fle\v along in a cloud of triturated road-metal, 
petrol fumes, and abrupt popping noises, magnificently 
disregardful. 
He glanced at his cyclometer, and then disdainfully 
at the milestone which stood convicted of giving at 
least fifty yards short measure. "Sixteen miles an 
hour!" he triumphed, not caring a button that he 
had caught no glimpse of that stretch of country, 
except the fourteen milestones; but (in spite of 
having overlooked the fifteenth) glowing with natural 
heat and conscious superiority. He and his gritty, 
spasmodic tea-kettle of a motor-cycle \vere worthy of 
each other; modern, without being new-fangled, and 
beautiful, because useful. Ancaster Henn was not 
above taking a hint from Ruskin when it suited him. 
As he came to the top of "Bishop's Charity," and 
put up his feet for the coast, he suddenly raised his 
hand to the right side of his chest. A feeling \vas 
10 9 
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there ;-a slight discomfort ;-a paill. He stopped 
the cycle and stepped solenlnly to the ground. 
".I'm not the man I was! " he told himself \vith 
surprise and annoyance, as he sat down upon the 
roadside grass. "Forty! Nearly forty-one, to be 
precise. A teetotaler; always sleep \vith the \vindow 
open; no diet fads, and have come to this! " 
He humped himself together and arraigned Things 
-As- They-Are. He even felt a little sorry that 
he had troubled to become rational and superior at 
all, since he \vas re\varded like this. 
The pain was sharper, minute by minute ;-a hot 
kind of pain. Pleurisy very likely. What is Dr. 
Jaeger for, if a fellow \vearing three superimposed 
garments \vith double-breasts and long sleeves in 
August, can be seized with pleurisy in the public 
highway. Not even a cotton collar to any of them. 
And such a hot kind of pain. 
Ancaster Henn turned his thoughts to the future. 
To die like this - unprepared! Without having 
trained up a successor for the Icknield District 
Council, \vithout carrying his point about that assess- 
ment, or converting his sister-in-Ia\v to the cC N 0- 
Breakfast Régime." 
There seemed to be a mist before his eyes. Very 
likely it \vasn't pleurisy at all. He had had a seizure, 
a spasm of the heart! He \vould not even be able to 
distribute good advice from his death-bed. He \vould 
not be surprised to learn that he was not to live many 
minutes. Ancaster Henn \vas a good deal annoyed, 
a little frightened, and much grieved at the \vay things 
\vere falling out. 
The motor-cycle, which was as good as new, \vould 
sell for a tithe of its value. Also, heart-disease 
appeared to be too painful for a lingering form of 
death. 



UN MAUVAIS QUART Ð'HEURE III 


He resolved to play the man, and frowned severely 
at the adjacent landscape. As he brushed the ß1ist 
from his eyes he could see that something was 
approaching along the road-something ill-adjusted 
to its environ men t. 
" Noise! vibration! dust!" he muttered resentfully, 
as a labouring tnan, \vearing a tuft of whisker under 
an obstinate chin, shouldered a dilapidated, paintless 
bicycle over the brow of the hill. The machine wore 
a housing of sacks, and was hung about with thatch- 
ing pegs. Ancaster Henn tried to collect himself and 
compose a suitable sentiment to shout at the man as 
he passed. Sornething that the yokel would report 
correctly, and that \vould bc of real benefit to pos- 
terity. While he hesitated over the embarrassment 
of riches the man wriggled by. 
Then came a whir, a prolonged squeak, and the 
sound of a throat being cleared. 
" Make so bold! " the returning yokel began; "if 
you understand my meanin', sir, d'you know as you're 
a-fire? " 
Ancaster Henn looked do,vn upon himself. A smell 
of scorched woollens became apparent to his nose, 
and the pain at his heart \vas appreciably hotter. 
He plunged his hand into his breast-pocket and 
drew out the charred remains of a pipe, ,vhich had 
burrowed through six layers of clothing and smoul- 
dered against his ribs. The yokel gave the pocket 
several heavy-handed smacks. 
" 5' out now," he said; H Lor, look at your jacket! " 
E. M. GOODMAN. 



THE THREE WISHES 


I 
IN old til11e there \vas a cOlnmunity of pious 
monks; they lived holy lives and \vere charitable to 
the poor, so that folk called them the Good Brothers. 
Among them \vere three men of especial saintliness- 
Hilary, \vho was eager and full of zeal ; Boniface, who 
\vas deeply versed in heavenly knowledge; and 
Ambrose, whom all children loved. 
One day, ,vhen heaven was full of the sweetness of 
their praise, their angels begged a boon for them, and 
it \vas presently decided that to each should be 
granted the fulfilment of a \vish. Hilary's eyes 
sparkled. "I'hat I may bring the heathen to worship 
the Lord," he said. " May I know His ,visdom more 
perfectly," prayed Boniface. But Ambrose only 
crossed himself and murmured," Thy \vill be done." 
And to each was given the granting of the spirit of 
his wish, and after many days their angels came again 
to see the fulfilment of their desires. 
And, behold! the face of the pleasant land was 
changed; houses stood empty and corpses lay un- 
buried about the fields, for by violence had Brother 
Hilary striven to bring the Kingdom of Heaven to the 
heathen. Brother Boniface wrote mean\vhile in a great 
clasped book; wisdom came to hÏ1n in his ecstasies, 
and he laboured to preserve the revelation. And upon 
Brother Ambrose God's will had lain hard, for he was 
become a leper and wandered alone among the hills, 
So their angels, greatly grieved, returned and told 
112 
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what they had seen; to whom God answered, "My 
servants Hilary and Boniface are \vandering heaven- 
wards by toilsome ways, but the feet of My dear son 
Ambrose are set in the paths I chose; and, lo! this 
very night it shall lead him home." 
CATHERINE M. VERSCHOYLE. 


II 
PONDERBY met the Devil in Long-acre. "I bet you 
[;5,000," said the latter slowly, "I'll get you into a 
mess." " No," said Ponderby. "I drank Father's 
claret for dinner." "Still," said the Devil, " I'll do it." 
" Ho\v ? " asked Ponderby. 
H I'll grant you three wishes. People generally 
manage two, but the third-!" He leered. 
Ponderby took a long breath and pondered. 
" Very well," he said, "I accept. I wish," he \vent 
on quickly, U to be rendered incapable of \vishing any 
more." He stopped. H What's this tomfoolery? " said 
the Devil angrily. "That's my wish," said Ponderby. 
"Very well," replied the other, "but now you've got 
two more." "I can't wish," said Ponderby. H Good- 
night," and he went off chuckling. 
Eleven o'clock was the hour for a half-and-half. 
Ponderby didn't \vish for it. He went to bed miser- 
able \vithout it. Usually he kissed his \vife good-night. 
I-Ie didn't wish to, and she was unpleasant. Next day 
he didn't wish to go to business or to eat or to play 
bridge. Life became barren-after a \veek unendur- 
able. He couldn't even \vish to get drunk and forget 
he couldn't wish. He became thin and the spirit of 
ennui incarnate. After three months he cut his throat 
out of \vearincss, without any \vish to die and go to 
hell; rather the reverse. 
I 
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When he arrived the Devil said, "I think your 
Father's claret can't have been so bad. Have your 
other two wishes?" So Ponderby, \vho was now nor- 
Inal, and could wish all right, wished: 
(I ) You a good-morning (but the Devil didn't 
mind) ; 
(2) I had never seen you (and the Devil vanished 
with a growl). 
When Ponderby got home his \vife said, "Dear, 
Aunt Julia's left us ;(;5,000." "The Devil!" said 
Ponderby. 


LEONARD INKSTER. 



LOCKSLEY HALL 


(A THOUSAND YEARS AFTER) 


Ll. 121-5. 
Saw the havens fill with commerce, Argonauts of tragic 
sales, 
Pirates of the purple sky-light, dropping down with costly 
bales ; 
Heard the havens fill with shouting, and thereon a ghastly 
dew 
From the nation's hairy llavvies grappling in the Celltral 
blew 
havt'11s] original unintelligible throughout, but general 
reference clearly industrial, not speculative. Argo- 
1lauts] sunk 1908: hence its last sale was (proleptically) 
tragic. Pirates, etc.] "Scilicet piratarum naves victi- 
maru m sanguine totæ conspersæ: cpo Stevensonem." 
(Gösch.) thereon] original unintelligible: how could 
de\v rain? haÙy] " h vulgariter omissum." (Gösch.) 
llavvies] = workmen: cpo Fragment 1243 (? Swin- 
burne ?) Central] = the Central London Raihvay, 
nationalized, and probably reconstructed, bet\veen 1895 
and 1928, probably involving labour riots: see Gray- 
son fragments. blew] cpo popular song, attributed by 
Scharr to Richard Strauss, " Blow away the morning 
de\v." General sense: the noise of the labour riots 
\vas audible among the shipping in the port of London. 
Ll. 127-8. 
Till the war-drun1 throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl'd 
In the Parliament of JIll/I, the Federation of the world. 
I 2 115 
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'lval"-drUJJ1] (( \vard-room " (Wilkinson), synecdoche for 
the Navy is ingenious: but I prefer the original. 
J'J1an] The Isle of Man \vas at this time a centre of 
literary idealisn1: hence (poetically) the seat of the 
\V orId Parliament. Federation] " Botheration" 
(J ones). "Putide J onesius." (Gösch.) 
L1. 135-6, 
Slowly comes a hungry people, to the Lyons creeping nigher. 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire. 
Lyons] popular restaurant: hence" hungry." one] sc. 
the cook. Possibly the general reference is to the 
Hunger l\larchers, a club, possibly of (( gourmands," 
mentioned in Fragment 666 (Scotland Yard). 
Ll. 137-8. 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing surþlus 
runs, 
And the þorts of Man are widen'd twith the process of the 
suns.t 
The original text is hopelessly corrupt. Jones reads 
U through the cages one increasing porpoise runs," 
referring to the Zoological Gardens: Gösch agrees, 
adding" sc. devorando cetera animalia auctus"; but 
it is doubtful if porpoises ran or ate flesh. I therefore 
hazard the above, meaning that the Parliament of 
Man (see I 28) was expected by idealists to husband 
the national resources with a vie\v to improving 
Douglas harbour. 'lvith, etc.] hopeless: "by McAla- 
stair and Sons" (se. the contractors) is plausible, but 
far from the original. 
Ll. 153-5. 
Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing, Ah, for 
some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my wife began to beat; 
Where in wild biretta-battle fell my father tevil-starr'dt ; 
I was left a traJJzþ-led orphan, and a selfish Uncle Ward. 
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L. 153] Unintelligible: but the poet is obviously 
recalling his family life. Orie1lt] unknown: perhaps 
= East End. wife]" life" unintelligible. beat] sc. 
me. biretta] frequently mentioned as cause of conflict: 
possibly an intoxicating drink, dim, of "beer." evil- 
starr d] doubtful: possibly =" black-listed." evil- 
scarr'd is tempting. lift] i. c. my father bequeathed 
to me. tra1np-led] orig. " trampled," which would be 
very harsh for" trampled on." The reference is pro- 
bably to the poet's younger brother, who was brought 
up by tramps. lVard] clearly right: and as the pre- 
sumption is that Ward was his paternal uncle, this 
seems to fix the poet's name. 
Ll. 161-2. 
Never come5 the trader, neyer floats an European flag, 
Slides the board o'er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer 
from the crag. 
board] "bird" is difficult: why (and how) should a 
trader slide a bird? The line is difficult, but the last 
part seems to refer to the dangers of bicycling as 
pursued by the trader (or his customers). Perhaps, 
therefore, " slides the board" may =" toboggans "; but 
the line needs further emendation. 
Ll. 169-70. 
Iron-jointed, supple-sinew'd, they shall dive and they shall 
run, 
Catch the wild IIlan by the hair, and hurl their lances a/his 
son 
. 
Ll. 172-3. 
Fool, again the dream, the fancy! but I know my words are 
wild, 
If I count the gay barbarian slower than the Christian child. 
Difficult, but apparently referring to the methods of 
traders, contrasting with the previous couplet. dive] 
perhaps" thrive." 1Jlall] seems required by the sense, 
unless" Wild Goat" = native chief. If]" but " (orig.) 
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clearly a repetition. gay] seems right: barbarians are 
brown, black, yellow, but rarely grey. General sense 
-1 i1nagined, optimistically but without proper 
grounds, that the civilized traders would be able to 
catch the natives by the hair (and thus effect 
commercial transactions). 
The whole poem is obscure, but may be elucidated 
\vhen the intervening fragments are discovered. The 
results of the 2198 excavation are not yet public. 
A. H. S. 



DR. JOHNSON MEETS MR. BOS\VELL 


MR. BOSvVELL, at the period of our first encounter, 
,vas no more than twenty-three years of age, well 
enough in person, of a lively understanding and a 
conlpliant disposition. He was aware of his rusticity 
of bearing, and was very \villing to improve his 
natural talents by conversation \vith men of more 
solid parts. 
A respectable actor, turned bookseller, named 
Thomas Davies, had asked permission to bring Mr. 
Bos\vell to my notice, a project that had several times 
miscarried, when, on the evening of the 16th of May, 
1763, I passed by Mr. Davies's shop, and was apprised 
that he and Mr. Boswell were within. Mr. Davies 
preceded me to the back-parlour, and with some 
ceremony made me acquainted with the young man. 
Mr. Boswell, being discomposed by the suddenness 
or the manner of the introduction, or at the sight of 
one of whom he had already heard much, brought 
out a foolish apology for the misfortune of his birth 
and upbringing, first praying Mr. Davies not to tell 
me that he came from Scotland, "for," says he, U I 
could not help it." But upon my receiving this sally 
\vith complacent good-humour, he collected himself, 
and conversed, with tolerable good sense and consider- 
able politeness, on a variety of topics; Mr. Davies 
standing by the while and using his endeavours to 
exhibit his friend under his most favourable aspect. 
One of the anfractuosities of Mr. Boswell's behaviour 
\vas that he must always be pronouncing his opinion 
119 
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on every matter that was before the company, and it 
was but a short time before he intervened \vith an 
ill-considered judgment upon David Garrick's covet- 
ousness, but took my rebuke very well. At this time 
Mr. Bos\vell discovered little of the perspicacity which 
contact with the \vorld besto\ved upon him in later 
life. He betrayed that desire to be genteel and to 
avoid plainness of speech which are the mark of 
intelligence unpolished by residence in the Metropolis, 
and, on my observing that Mr. Thornhill had chosen 
a lady who was possessed of neither mind, body, nor 
estate, he made an affected outcry that an inoffensive 
female should be characterized in these terms. 
JOHNSON: "Sir, am I to applaud a woman for her 
beauty or her wit, and to hold my tongue when the 
want of them provokes my just disdain? That, sir, 
\vas a very ill-digested observation. Shall it be a 
virtue to have a thing, and yet not a vice to lack it? 
Sir, you are to give honour where honour is due, and 
not to refrain your tongue from a deserved censure." 
BOS'VELL: "But, sir, \viU not kindness to your 
friend forbid so severe a castigation of his chosen 
companion? " 
JOHNSON: "Pooh, sir! Thornhill is a good- 
humoured fello\v, and respectable for his piety; but 
he is a fool, and I al11 not ignorant or forgetful of the 
civilitieg \vhen I say so. You shall answer a fool 
according to his folly, but you shall not speak 
like a fool, lest Thornhill should be put out of 
countenance." 
After sitting for a time in silence and listening 
\vith attention, he said very modestly that he was 
rejoiced to be in the presence of philosophers. On 
my remarking that uncommon parts require un- 
common opportunities for their exertion, he answered 
that at that rate the present must be an unusual 
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occasion-a pretty compliment, which I observed 
Goldsmith (who was but just arrived) to appropriate 
to himself, though it was by no means intended for 
his notice. I \vas left for some minutes in the sole 
company of Mr. Bos\veIl, who made it apparent that 
he \vas no less anxious to please than to be pleased, 
and bore his share of the conversation \vith propriety, 
if not with elegance. He showed himself greatly 
affected by my opinion, and declared that my 
adlnonitions had already enlarged his mind, upon 
\vhich I slily told him that in that case it was not 
easy to imagine ,vhat had been its previous dimensions. 
Shortly aftenvards he took his leave, appearing 
reluctant to depart. He confessed that he had an 
engagement at a supper to sing a piece of his o\vn 
composition (a diversion little fitted to a man of the 
most moderate intellectual attainments). Neverthe- 
less, I liked hin1 \vell enough. Mr. Davies, who 
carried him to the street door, told me he had 
expressed himself as fearful that he had offcnded 
me by his levity or presumption. "Sir," I replied, 
"I did not mark it. Thcre are faults natural to his 
age. A young man \vho is not a coxcomb is a 
wretched spectacle. These trivial errors are to be 
borne with, though in men who have had advantages 
and are well on in years they are despicable." 
Mr. Davies made haste to agree, but I doubt not that 
he felt the justice of the implication. 
I am the more particular to recall the trifling 
circumstances attendant upon this first colloquy, 
since Mr. Bos\vell frequently professed that it made 
so lively an impression upon his memory that, had 
he never seen me but that once, he would never have 
forgotten me. It is no discredit to Mr. Bos\vell that 
I cannot say the same. Mr. Boswell was at that 
time an inconsiderable figure in London (though a 
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person of some consequence in the neighbourhood of 
his father's estate); nor \vas I to knovv how consider- 
able \vould be our intercourse in the future, how 
large a part my discourse \vas to have in forming his 
mind, and how much his affection and his company 
\vould contribute to soften the asperities and to 
alleviate the loneliness of my declining years. 
E. M. GOODMAN. 



HINTS TO T ALIZERS 


I. CONVERSATION is that which occurs in drawing- 
rooms. I t may deal with any subject except politics, 
symptoms, the Absolute, and little strangers. Con- 
verse is the converse of thought. 
2. DIALOGUE is an exotic type in1ported by Mr. 
Hope in the nineties. Don't do it in mixed company. 
On one occasion a French couple dollilogued brilliantly 
in the night-train fr01TI Paris to Switzerland. About 
3 a,m, the other travellers conspired to thro\v them 
out of the windo\v. This is the truth of the 
"Romantic Double Suicide in Swiss Express." 
3. To MONOLOGUE successfully imitate Selden, 
Coleridge or Macaulay. Observe, all these arc 
dead! 
4. TABLE - TALK, hygienically helpful, socially 
serviceable, stimulates salivatory glands and promotes 
excretion of juices which materially assist digestion. 
Dyspepsia is rife among Trappists. The table-talker 
should adjust his style to the menu. Soup, being 
readily digestible, requires no conversation. \Vith 
the fish a little musical comedy or light fiction might 
be discussed. The entrée calls for more serious 
topics, such as golf or aviation. With the roast 
bring your heavy guns into play. Life, Art, Christian 
Science, Female Suffrage (if champagne is served), 
Influenza, or the Budget-any of these topics go 
nicely with grouse or duckling. The s\veet should 
introduce a vein of gentle sentiment. "Do you 
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remember that picnic at the Priory? " is an opening 
quite appropriate to a \vell-served entremets. 
With jelly 
Talk Shelley, 
\vas the maxilTI of one very popular conversationalist 
last season. Remember, however, that the savoury is 
the time for your principal Mot. Do not trust to 
improvisation for this; a concerted repartee with a 
friend across the table is extremely effective. A 
hobnailed boot is the best repartec
 
5. In DESSERT-TALK remember that those \vho 
drink port think port. It \vould be as absurd to 
complain of automobiles to a man \vho drinks claret 
as to discuss Sha\v over Madeira. Fruity \vines 
demand fruity talk. The' 47 attitude of mind needs 
but repays study. 
6. TALK PROPER occurs \vhen t\VO or three coevals 
coalesce round a fire with glasses and pipes (if male) 
or tea and needlework (if female). There are no 
rulcs in this game, but one blackball excludes. 
7. TALK Il\lPROPER. . . . ! 
8. TALKERS may be divided into Good Conversa- 
tionalists or Bores and Good Listeners or Bored. 
There's no bore like an old bore (except a young 
prig). If you are not clever be pretty, rich or famous. 
Other\vise you must be either a Good Listener or 
a Strong Silent Man-or a Bore. 
9. Snop. To talk of \vhat you kno\v is "shop" ; 
to talk of what you don't know is vanity. 
10. T,vo THINGS you should not talk through- 
your hat and your nose. 


J. C. STOBART. 



ADDITIONAL CHAPTER TO 'THE 
FAIRCHILD FAMILY' 


IT \vas Mr. Fairchild's custom to take I-Ienry into 
his study every morning and instruct him in Eng1ish, 
Latin and other subjects proper for little boys. 
Mean,vhile Lucy and Emily sat ,vith their mamma, 
reading and sewing, and Lucy already worked very 
neatly. Emily was less careful, and often ,vhen her 
mamina bade her take up her needle\vork she \vished 
to continue her other lessons. 
" Oh, dear mamma! " she said one day, as they sat 
se\ving, "ho\" I should like to go to the study and 
hear all the things Henry is learning. Could I not 
do so, mamma? " 
" No, my dear child," ans\vered Mrs. Fairchild. 
" Henry is a boy, and learns things neither necessary 
nor proper for little girls. Pray, En1ily, ,vhat use 
\vould it be to you to learn fractions and irregular 
verbs? )) 
"Why, none to be sure," acknowledged Einily; 
"but it \\Tould be very agreeable, Is it \vrong, dear 
mamma, to \vish to learn more than I do?" 
" It is not wrong," said Mrs, Fairchild, H to learn 
gladly all \ve think fit to teach you; but it \vould be 
\vrong for you to share the studies of your brother 
and acquire un maidenly knowledge. What \vould 
happen, do you think, my love, if girls spent all their 
time learning with their brothers and neglected 
necessary female accomplishments?" 
Emily blushed. " Indeed! " she said, " it \vould be 
very odd. But I \vish, mamma, I \vere a boy, and 
could learn and play with Henry." 
12 5 
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"Such \vishes are sinful," replied Mrs. Fairchild; 
"try, my love, to overcome them, or they may lead 
you into mischief." 
Next day l\1r. and Mrs, Fairchild \vent into the 
village, leaving the children sitting under their 
favourite tree. 
"Look," said Lucy, "how thick those branches are. 
I \vonder if it is cool there! " 
Up jumped little Henry and clambered into thc 
tree. "It is delightful!" he cried; "come along, 
sisters, I will help you." 
Lucy held back for a time, but when she sa\v 
Emily among thc branches she too followed suit. 
N O\v thc branches \vere covered \vith green moss, and 
the children's dresses were more green than \vhite 
\vhen they caIne down. 
"Oh, Emily!" cried Lucy, perceiving this, "ho\v 
naughty \ve were to climb the tree! What shall 
we do?" 
" I tell you \vhat, Lucy," said Einily; "let us go in 
and put on clean dresses. Then \ve \vill tell mamma 
we have dirtied these, and beg her to let us wash 
them ourselves, as \ve have stained them so much. 
And \ve will be good from now." 
Unfortunately John came up at that moment to 
play cricket \vith Henry, and nothing \vould suit the 
little girls but they must play too. Lucy seized the 
bat and hallooed to Henry to throw hcr a ball. 
Emily stood between them and screan1ed every time 
the ball passed her; and there was such a shouting, 
yelling, ba\vling and screaming that you might have 
thought a dozen rough lads \vere at play. Henry 
sent the ball over the hedge, and fle\v off after it, 
closely fo1.lo\vcd by Lucy, and then Emily. Over the 
hedge they scrainbled. Emily caught her dress, and 
tore it almost from top to bottom; Lucy rcnt her 
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sleeve frorn shoulder to \vristband; but in the excite- 
ment of the moment they did not heed this. An 
hour passed unnoticed, and the game was still pro- 
ceeding \vhen Mr. and 1\1rs. Fairchild came back 
from their walk. 
You can ilnagine the feelings of these good parents 
\vhen they sa\v their little girls, without hats or 
tippets, \vith hands and faces dirty and begritued, 
and dresses stained and torn, racing and shouting 
as lustily as either John or Henry. 1Vlr. liairchild 
instantly sent then1 to their room, and there they 
remained, ,vithout tea or supper, and, what is ,vorse, 
their mamma did not come near them. 
Next morning Mrs. Fairchild talked for some time 
to her Jittle girls about their behaviour, and they 
sobbed very bitterly. 
" You relnember, Elnily," said Mrs. Fairchild, "you 
told me you \vishcd to be like Henry, and I warned 
you such desires would lead to mischief?" 
E:MILY: " Yes, mamma." 
MRS. F.: "Had you controlled those envious 
thoughts this \vould not have happened. You would 
not have climbed trees and played cricket and 
jumped hedges because I-Ienry did." 
Lucy: "But, mamma, if it is right for Henry, why 
is it wrong for us? 11 
MRS. :F.: "After God created man He made 
\voman as a companion and helpmeet for him, and 
gave to each their separate duties. Man, as the 
stronger sex, may do things which with \vomen are 
impossible; and \vomen, on the other hand, have 
their \vork \vhich man cannot share. Therefore, boys 
and girls are brought up very differently, and Henry, 
even now, may do things you may not." 
EMILY: "Then, mamma, is it \vrong to run and 
play galnes?)) 


. 
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MRS. :F.: "No, Emily, quiet games, such as skipping 
and bo\vling hoops and a little genteel running, are 
necessary for your health. But it is very wrong for 
little misses to romp about and play cricket and 
other rough games, not to mention the unseemly 
practices of climbing and scrambling." 
Both Lucy and Emily blushed at their mamma's 
\vords. 
" I am sure," said Emily, U I shall never want to be 
like a boy again." 
"I hope not, my love," said 1\1rs. Fairchild, "for if 
girls learnt all that boys do, they might consider 
themselves equal to them, and then ,ve should have 
\vomen aspiring to be farmers and gardeners, or 
clerks and doctors. Nay, they might even \vish to 
share in the government of the country." 
uOh, mamma!" cried the children, u\vhat a shocking 
thing." 
" Yon may well say so," replied Mrs. Fairchild; 
"for ,vho then ,vould look to the house and do the 
sewing and dusting and cooking? Be content, my 
dears, to admire without hnitating the other sex, and 
remem ber they are the lords of creation, and we 
lnust be subservient to them." 
Mrs. Fairchild then taught her children this hymn: 
" Oh! Thou who reignest over all, 
And every heart dost see, 
Accept in our poor daily work 
An offering unto Thee. 
Some bring Thee for Thy service, Lord, 
Great riches, honour, fame, 
\Ve only strive, in humble deeds, 
To glorify Thy name. 
Take from us, Lord, all vain desires, 
From envy set us free, 
That we in lowly paths may tread, 
Content in serving Thee." 
M. L. STOLLARD. 



THE EVILS OF 11'vIAGINATION 


"I AL 
V A YS aSSUJlle that the exaJJliller has brains," 
said an extremely superior pupil of mine once. " I 
mean when there's any ambiguity, you kno\v." He 
had no luck, poor chap, and is perhaps a bad example: 
but his implicit advice springs from the graves of 
memory as I read the above title. For" itnagination " 
is a violently ambiguous \vord, and (\vhat is worse) 
unfruiifully ambiguous. There is no easily grasped 
centre from which the contradictory meanings radiate. 
But, broadly speaking, the word means to the 
uneducated the faculty that leads into all error; to 
the educated the faculty that leads into all truth. 
The real subject therefore is "1'he Advantages of 
Stupidity," a fertile field enough. 
"Germans deny it," says Bagehot wittily, "but 
everywhere common people are very common. Every- 
where there exists the comfortable majority; the 
men ,vhom Rabshakeh tempted . . . embodiments of 
domestic happiness and Bullo coa1." These people 
do not see the Unseen. Their political economy does 
not take account of the items in red ink as Ruskin's 
did. The stone walls of the suburban villa do a prison 
make for them-shutting out one-third of the ghastly 
things that beset our human lot. What of the 
happiness of these? 
Dante and Ruskin, Carlyle and Tolstoy, do not 
impress the superficial observer as happy men. It 
may be that this is a mistake; that Celia Brooke and 
K 12 9 
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Bultitude would have been supremely happy if the 
truth had been revealed to them and they had seen 
themselves \vith their creators' eyes. But I doubt it. 
\V ould Broadbent be made happier by vision? or 
Rosamond Viney? or Willoughby Patterne? 
Given that there is any common denominator of 
happiness to thinker and non-thinker, to saint and 
"practical man," such as is implied in the phrase 
"having a good time," it looks as if the \T enus-throw 
,vent to the unimaginative. If Broadbent had the 
taste and the leisure to read Nietzsche, and \vere 
unpractical enough to believe in refuting people, he 
could knock "G.B.S." into a cocked-hat. I can 
imagine his eloquence: "A new commandment I give 
unto you: Be hard; but don't annOll1lCe it." . . . "The 
Superman, ,vhen he comes, will be the Super- 
IIypocrite. . . . The {superior' races have ex- 
terminated the inferior, not so much by superior 
strength as by superior hypocrisy. . . . Study the 
Super-Race-the Anglo-Saxon, whose most marked 
characteristic is trumpeted in every capital in Europe 
from Moscow to Cadiz. . . . Behold I do ?lot reveal 
to you the Parable of the Caterpillar and the Leaf. . . . 
What is worse than any crime? The revelation of 
{business methods.'" Thus spake Zara-Broadbent. 
I like the ordinary Broadbent better. 
The wisest of us, says George Eliot, waIk through 
life" well wadded in moral stupidity." And it is \vell 
for us that this is so. If you have to catch the train 
under difficulties, you cannot take the exact spiritual 
bearings of the man who wants a halfpenny. It is a 
miracle to make us dumb for a week that there should 
be such a tiling as a l1lediu1Jl of exchange. But even 
Mr. Chesterton, I believe, when actually engaged in 
the Westlninster problem of counting change and 
catching the train at the same time, is even as other 
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Olen. The Dostoieffsky and Dickens way of relating 
a murder is superlative-for once. For daily manna 
I prefer the ne\vspaper. The Abysses and the 
I nfinities are all very \vell-when the schoolboy has 
not to be harried, \vhen the customer need not be 
persuaded to buy \vhat he does not \vant, and \vhen a 
man has no U messages in to\vn" from his \vife to 
forget. The man who omitted to pay me 
5 may be 
a Micawber or a Falstaff. I \vant the 
5. 
In another large group of cases the unimaginative 
have a distinct "score." There are far too Inany 
authors in the present day who believe in " exposure." 
When I take down my Ibsen from the shelf, my eye 
is always caught by a Press notice about" the flayed 
and bleeding reality of Life." I believe in what Burke 
called U decent drapery." If Torvald Helmer had 
ever been imaginative enough to understand his wife, 
he \vould have thro\vn her do\vn the stairs. And 
there is no eleventh and great Commandment: 
"Thou shalt see the flayed and bleeding reality." 
There is philosophical as well as physiological justifica- 
tion for the Skin. Some of the most important facts 
of life can be seen only when others are in shado\v; 
and there is no sin in seeing what the respectable see. 
" Life wants padding," said a very minor character of 
George Eliot's. I am afraid he meant it in a very 
material sense; but I always like to think that, duly 
spiritualized, it might have served as a Golden Text 
for Thomas Carlyle, Olive Schreiner, Henrik Ibsen, 
Sarah Grand, Count Tolstoy, Thomas I-Iardy, and I 
kno\v not ho\v many more. Blessed are the un- 
imaginative, for they shall digest their dinners! 
RICHARD E. CROOK. 
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THE MANTEI___PIECE IN LIFE AND 
.LITERA TURE: 
AN ESSAY ON SHIBBOLETHS 


A SHIBBOLETH is a place \vhere you mustn't leave 
things. I know one house \vhere the top of the piano 
is a shibboleth; but they are not ordinary people- 
literary and musical and that sort of thing. I have 
heard that he was a piano-tuner; and she, of course, 
was old Cohn's daughter, immensely rich. A shib- 
boleth is a thing you mustn't on any account do, or 
rather be caught doing, and no account can be given 
why not. You must not leave your boots downstairs 
at all; but the \vorst place to leave them is the dining- 
room, and in the whole dining-room the worst place 
to leave thelTI is the mantelpiece. I hear you object, 
" But no one in his senses does ever leave his boots 
on the mantelpiece-at least, proper people don't." 
Don't they, though? "Then they're not proper!" 
They are great friends of mine. (( M'yes !" They 
are great friends of mine, I repeat; their names are 
Pendennis and Warrington. They leave their boots 
on the mantelpiece, 'lVitll their feet inside thell/,! Why? 
Because they are Bohemians, and they want to show 
their contempt for shibboleths; that is a shibboleth 
among all good Bohemians. They \vant to give a 
smack in the face to old Convention; they give it her 
right in the eye. 
For the mantelpiece is the eye of convention. 
vVhat does the warrior fight for and bleed for-aye, 
13 2 
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and die for ? For heartlt and home. For God and 
country, Church and king. For his mantelpiece and 
his wife. What does the German soldier fight for? 
Having no hearth, does he fight for his stove or the 
patent Central-Hitzung Apparatus? 
The Indo-European stock-fot: \ve cannot settle 
these problems \vithout a thorough investigation of 
ancient history-\vorshipped the mantelpiece. This 
\ve kno\v, because the only deity \vhose name is 
certainly common to Greece and Rome from their 
common origin is precisely Vesta or Hestia. So that 
the \vorship of mantelpieces is at least-at the very 
least-four thousand years old. What did the Roman 
soldier fight for? Pro aris focisque. Why? The 
ordinary theory to account for primitive hearth- 
\vorship is the importance and consequent sanctity of 
the primitive fire. That is a base utilitarian philosophy. 
The public is no\v to be presented \vith a quite ne\v 
and original theory, at least as plausible as the majority 
of ne\v theories provided by the amateurs of Primi- 
tive Man. Primitive Europe \vorshipped ancestors, 
practised cremation, and \vorshipped the hearth. The 
inference is fairly obvious. Fucl was scarce in some 
parts then; ancestors \vere much commoner. Why 
were the household gods placed in a niche or on a 
111antelpz"ece above the hearth? Of course, because 
they \vere really the inlages of the ancestors \vho had 
been cremated there ? You kno\v the talc of Æneas 
at the Sack of Troy. When thc palace was afirc he 
lifted his old father on his back, snatched the Lares 
and Penates from the mantelpiece, and by so doing 
lives as U Pious" in perennial song. He \vas saving 
kis ancestors! It is an echo of the titnes when piety 
first prevailed over the custom of cremating your 
ancestors. For it must not be surmised that death 
ahvays preceded cremation any more tþan in the 
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Indian suttee. So ,vhen the Roman soldier fought 
P10 arts focisque, he was fighting, as Macaulay puts it, 
" For the ashes of his fathers 
And the telnples of his gods." 
Such, then, is the origin of the worship of mantel- 
pieces. Long after burial had displaced the custom 
of cremation, the Lares continued to possess the 
shelf above the fire. Long after Christianity had 
extinguished the Lares and their fire, the lighted 
wick burnt on below the picture of the Madonna. 
But still the ancestor-\vorship clung to the mantelpiece. 
That is \vhy the mediæval fireplace in the baronial 
hall is decorated with the coats-of-arms of the baron's 
forefathers. That is \vhy Aunt Amelia's portrait 
hangs above the chimney-piece in our own dining- 
room. That is why this peculiar sanctity attaches to 
the mantelpiece. That, in short, is ,vhy you must be 
careful ,vhat you put on it. 
\Vhat do we worship to-day? 
Time. 
Behold the clock upon the mantelpiece! 


That is why you are told \vhen you urge the claims 
of \Voman to the elementary rights of the human 
species that you are robbing her of her sanctity. Why? 
Because Woman's place is at the fireside. \Vhy? 
Because the mantelpiece is there, and there is the 
Temple of Vesta! 


J. C. STOBART. 



ON BEING GLAD OF CRUMBS 


I RECOLLECT once, in bed, being handed a paper-bag 
containing cake-crumbs by one \vho knew the child. 
Apart from the pure poetry attached to that which is 
tasted in the dark, there was a flavour to those crumbs, 
licked up at leisure, exquisite and unforgettable. I 
registered it among my ideals, and for months I tried 
again to find the cake from which they sprang. I 
tracked, identified, and, o\ving to another complaisant 
benefactor, was allowed to eat it in the glare of 
nursery gaslight at tea. It \vas a respectable cake, 
like many others, not to be disdained as sole alternative 
to bread-and-butter; still-fortunately it could not 
kill the glamour of the crumbs. 
Such joy is later proved in life, not least by those 
\vith \vhole cakes at their command. Women, 
perhaps, though no\vadays they enter on cake 
competitively, still have too much of the crumby 
régime to appreciate bits to the uttermost. Ac- 
complished persons, ho\vever, almost invariably toy 
with other attractions, quite apart from their serious 
consideration. Ask them how agreeably those crumbs 
tickle the furtive swallower. 
To all, scraps of great things have their romance. 
The mind retains them \vithout effort. Even of such 
the Wits make Conversation. Gleams of biography, 
hints of the habits of meteorites at altitudes \vith 
which we can have no real concern, quaint facts about 
life (could one ever forget, even should it prove true, 
that the toad helps food do\vn its throat \vith the 
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backs of its eyes ?), such tit-bits, eaten in the dark of 
our great ignorance, are more satisfactory than much 
learning. Now and again, crumbs thrown with skilled 
carelessness may tempt us to try the cake, though it 
should prove to have such be\vildering effects on us 
as Alice's in Wonderland. 
\tVe revel in thein, I assert, Of course, \ve pretend 
to be humble, as the phrase offered for commentary 
sho,vs. " You see, I am glad of crumbs." H uln bug! 
We are glad z.n them, a very d iffercnt il1easure. 
There are things, to be sure, that will not be 
crumbled. \Ve \vith the bird's bill must avoid peck- 
ing at those. Of such a fragment \vould be no more 
conceivable, or acceptable, than the fragment of her 
child to Solomon's suppliant. \Ve are glad of crumbs 
of notice, crumbs of favour or flattery. Crumbs of 
terror are our delight. Happiness is ready-crumbled 
for us, and thro\vn broadcast in the most improbable 
places. It has picked up odd flavours, too, and will 
never drop into your mouth if you sit ,vith it open 
all day. 
Crumbs of art are not; it is a flood, for drinking. 
Taste it, at some risk; tread far, and you are thro\vn 
by a wave or drawn into the deep. 
Crun1bs of love are not; it is a crystal. Indeed, 
crumbs are pitiful small things, and I have said 
enough about them. 


ETHEL SIDG\VICK. 



THE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING 


"I NEVER give her a good word," said the saddler; 
(C never; and, so far as I kno\v, she never deserved 
one. All that's happened don't alter that." 
"She weren't a good gal?" the other man asked. 
The saddler shook his head, glancing sideways \vith 
a look of puzzled misery. 
" Couldn't tell the truth," he said heavily. "Flighty; 
and yet she was that plain there was no temptations. 
A slattern. And language! You've heard them 
tramps at market-cross? That's how she talked. So 
I said \vhen she were alive, and every \vord true. And 
I wish I'd been struck dumb first." 
" The fire were her doing?" asked the other man, 
\vho . had heard the story a dozen times SInce 
mornIng. 
"What I ever had her in the house for--," the 
saddler ,vas saying. "Hung the baby's clothes on 
the horse, makes a roaring fire, and comes away. 
Before you could turn round they was ablaze. And 
the baby in the back rOOtTI, and no one in the house 
but that gal downstairs. Her doing, right enough, but 
that makes no difference." 
He caught his breath. "If ever I'd give her a good 
word, behind her back even! " he said hoarsely. " I 
don't kno\v how she got in and out again. \Vhen I 
drove round to the yard she was dipping her arms 
into the tub where the rain-\vater's catched. Her 
clothes burned off her, and her hair--. I can't get 
quit of that stench of burning! She says, 'The baby 
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ain't hurt, and the fire's doused. You go into the 
setting-room and make him give over crying.' 'Fore 
I could get the rights of it, bein' surprised, she was 
setting on the stones. Dead, with a bit or t\VO of rag 
smoking on her. Slipped down in a heap, and me no 
time to give her a good word! Had her deserts 
\vhile she was in 1JZY house all thenl weeks, and now 
not so much as thank you." 


E. M. GOODMAN. 



IN CHURCH WITH MY UNCLE 
(After La Byuyère) 


HE ,vas the most absent-minded being, but gcnial 
and fond of crowds, a great frequenter of churches 
and political meetings. At some remote period he 
had even represented his native borough. It may be 
a myth that he once interrupted a Confirmation 
charge by shouting "'Vide, 'vide." But I have heard 
him say " Amen" to a vote of thanks, and "Hear, 
hear," in a sermon. 
He liked an ornate service. I recollect, as a 
youngster, his taking me to midday Mass at an 
" advanced " London church. All went well at first, 
though apparently aftcr brushing his hat he had 
pocketed the brush, for out it came, with his handker- 
chief, in the Commandments. 
The almsbag he kept waiting while he opened his 
Prayer-book and searched it for specie. It contained, 
indeed, several extraneous matters-a photograph of 
his dachshund and an unopcned letter, I remember- 
but, to his disappointment, no money. A hymn-book 
having also been drawn blank, hc fell back upon his 
purse, and finally contributed a sovereign -in mistake 
for a shilling, presumably, for I caught a rueful glance 
directed after it. 
During the prayer for the Church Militant I per- 
ceived that ,vhat he \vas holding up and fastening his 
eyes on ,vas not a book but his purse. My \vhispers 
availed nothing; he thought the ritual puzzled me; 
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" I'll explain it to you aftenvards; it's purely 
symbolical," he whispered back. Fortunately, as he 
became more absorbed, he cast the purse on the floor, 
,vhence I rescued it. 
But on my restoring it later, he could not be per- 
suaded that I had not picked his pocket for a joke. 
" It \vas dexterous/' he said, " but church was no place 
for such pranks." (The remark, I thought, might 
apply to some of his o\vn proceedings.) 


J. E\VING. 



ON THE CHOICE OF PENS 


(( WHICH," said lVIrs. Gamp, "for \vritin' letters, 
signin' wills, and making out accounts, pens you 
both must and ought to have, and always did I say 
that sich must be made out by the \veek or not at all, 
with the name writ across the stamp, though not often 
so much luck, and one dip of ink \vill do it, so give 
me the pen and soon it's done." With these prelim- 
inary observations Mrs. Gamp seated herself at the 
bedroom table and proceeded to inspect with an 
experienced and piercing eye the various rusted, 
thick-coated, and gnarled \vriting Ï1nplements which 
the weak-eyed waiter had brought at her request. 
As she submitted each to the simple test of bending 
it back on her thumb-nail till the nib broke, her choice 
\vas quickly limited to the last, which, having witnessed, 
perhaps, the summary decapitation of its brethren, 
set itself to avenge them and preserve its own life by 
sliding along the nail, or stone of sacrifice, and 
plunging in the quick of Mrs. Gamp's thumb. 
" Drat the thing," said that lady, applying the injured 
Inember to her mouth, and digging the offending pen 
viciously into the ink, "but true it is, and often 
noticed, that the pens perwided in sick and monthly 
cases is inferior to a degree: not speakin' of the ink, 
which indeed is seldom worth the takin' away, the 
bottles both holdin' nothing, and if not carefully 
cleaned with sodywater apt to give a taste to what 
after they may contain." 
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These remarks were more of the nature of a 
soliloquy; though the rnotionless form upon the bed 
encouraged the impression that the conversation 
tnight be a dialogue at any moment. Mrs. Gamp 
then proceeded to "scrooge" the paper \vith one 
hand, and, breathing hard, to inscribe on it the 
required name and address, \vith frequent references 
to the label she had received and sundry hieroglyphic 
injunctions as to the disposal of luggage and proper 
provision of help at critical stages of the journey. It 
\vas in the course of one of these that the pen gave its 
first spurt, discharging an astonishing quantity of ink 
on the paper, as if it were a spaniel shaking itself 
after a bath. 
" The owdagious creature \vhich I kne,v it would," 
said Mrs. Gamp. "Owls there are and also Waveneys, 
but both too apt to slip to my mind which slides are 
not to be compared, though frequently the means of 
sending for Sairey Gamp \vhen least expected; but 
for real boons and blessings give me a quill pen and 
so much the better if your quiver's full of them." 
Being no\v in some confusion, Mrs. Gamp licked the 
nib and gave vent to an exclamation of disgust, and a 
murmured remark that" rinch her mouth she must," 
which she accordingly proceeded to do \vith the ink 
bottle itselC The effect on the \vorthy lady's counte- 
nance was striking to a degree, and rising froln her 
chair in the highest state of irritation she proceeded to 
address the unconscious cause of this disaster in terms 
of the strongest indignation. 
" Pens are for such as need 'em, and often did that 
dear creetur, Mrs. H arris, say to me, 'Sairey,' she 
says, 'you lay yourself out to please too much, and 
sech \vill be your end-never did I write a line nor 
will,' and true it ,vas her hands \vas always shaking 
that, and trouble and a mother's heart occagioned it 
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as is known to all. More than this, sir, I will not say, 
but nursing is one thing and sicerteries is another, and 
mightier than the s\vord the pen may be} but no 
use for pokin' fires. And Mr. Gamp's own youngest 
brother, which \-vas in the foot-guards-and he six- 
foot-two and weighed no less than two hundred 
pound-as \-vell the undertaker's men discovered- 
\vith s\vords he was a rampagin' dragon, but being 
put in the office after cOIning back from the wars 
writers' cramp it took him off, sir, and five wounds 
he had, sir, where I can and will not say, but drink he 
did like any fish, and, sir, if this must be writ then 
others there are whose place it is-not Sairey 
Gamp's." 


w. M. CONACIIER. 



REFLECTIONS ON THE EFFECTS IN 
AFTER LIFE OF HAVING SAID EI1'HER 
'QUAD' OH. 'COURT' IN EARI
Y 
MIDDLE YOUTH, TOGETHER WITH A 
FE\V OBSERVATIONS ON TI-IE CASE OF 
l\IEN WHO SAID B01'II 


To say U Quad" argues a nature mean, base, 
capelic and contelnptible. Conceive the poverty of 
that imagination \vhich, seeing an old cloister, can 
only describe it in terms of geometry. Estimate the 
jejune imbecility of that Inind \vhich on beholding 
the courts of Magdalen coldly sets to \\'ork to count 
their corners. Then figure to yourself the obscene 
vulgarity of that soul \vhich, having hammered out a 
mathematical technicality, proceeds to abbreviate it. 
. . . The man who is trained in a Quad will soon 
be digging with a pal, and dining his best girl at the 
Troc. He" scre\vs a tenner out of the governor," 
observes" Good Egg! " and" Good Gad! " and" This 
is a fair snip." These phrases, \vith actions unspeak- 
able, are siIllply due to the fact that he lives (or digs ?) 
in "the prettiest Quad in Oxford." \Vhen he visited 
a fair in company \vith a "Ruggcr Blue" and an 
" Eightsman)) such was their knightly pro\vess that 
"the townees lay around in heaps." This is Quadism 
in it developed form. 
Thus life in Quad leads and should lead inevitably 
to life in Quod. Etymologically the connection is 
that of parent and child. It must have been a party 
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of Dark Blues at Ekker in the yard of Portland or 
Pentonville \vho first in a relTIiniscent mood gave the 
name of Quod to Prison. From the Oxonian the use 
has extended to other criminals. To explain the 
current spelling we have only to compare the 
pronunciation of the word "god" by red-hooded 
curates in the pulpit. God: Gad: : Quod: Quad. 
And it is evidently a sentiment of nostalgia \vhich 
has caused so many of these Oxford Quads to be 
spread with gravel. 
But, you may say, these are not typical of the best 
kind of Oxonian. Where do the good Oxonians 
go to? This is the answer: They go back to the 
United States. 
With a sigh of relief the Essayist turns from these 
sordid and melancholy reflections to the brighter 
picture of Courts. In Courts reign courtliness and 
courtesy. No unseemliness taints the nature of Courts, 
as no vulgarity abbreviates their name. In these 
Courts walked Milton and Lycidas soberly together; 
here Spenser planned with Gabriel Harvey the revival 
of English poetry; on that massive tower Isaac 
Newton mounted his telescope; these flags were 
trodden by the feet of Bentley and Porson; here Mr. 
Oscar Browning meditates a new chapter for the 
Historian's History of the World. There is a new 
meaning and a deeper reverence in the sweet voices 
of the choir singing-what are the words? What 
should they be but these: (( For one day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand"? 
We have seen whither Quadisln hurries so many of 
its victims in after-life. I do not assert that those 
whose Early Middle Youth has been passed in 
Courts have never fallen into misfortune. They 
have been martyrs, they have been misunderstood. 
As the Quad leads to the Quod, so men have been 
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brought up in Courts, in both senses. Some have 
been executed like those" Oxford Martyrs" who were 
educated at Cambridge and burnt at Oxford. But 
even in prison, even upon the scaffold, they carry with 
them the signs of their high calling. " For they have 
seen the light and whence it flows." That is why 
there is no "Cambridge Manner"; it touches the 
universal; the world has other names for it: virtue, 
nobility, wisdom, integrity. 
And some there be who, knowing neither, say 
both. They kno\v not the baseness of the Quad nor 
the glory of the Court. They cannot distinguish 
Greats from a Tripos or Lents from rnerc Toggers. 
There are writers who take refuge in the ambiguity of 
Oxbridge \visely. For such we are all "students." 
But let us not be too hard upon them. Some are 
quite intelligent and perfectly respectable. They are 
very numerous; and thcy have this consolation, that 
if they have missed the one they have escaped the 
other. 


J. C. STOBART. 



AUDREY AND THE DOCTOR 


IT \vas one of Audrey's bad days. Everything had 
gone persistently wrong, and, to\vards evening, when 
she came back rather tired and" edgey" to her sixth- 
floor flat and found the lift not working, she felt broken 
in spirit. So, \vhen she \vas met at the door of No. 80 
by the ne\vs that her beloved Bingo had had his ear 
badly bitten in a fight with the doctor's terrier of the 
flat below, it seemed the last stra\v, and she decided 
to go straight down to No. 76 and tell the dog's 
master what she thought of him for not keeping the 
brute eternally chained up and muzzled. The door 
was opened by the doctor himself, a young man \vith 
a thin, clever face and deep-set, humorous eyes, to 
\vhose expression, on occasions of chance encounter 
in the lift or hall, Audrey had chosen to take 
exception. 
" Your horrid dog's bitten my Bingo's ear nearly 
off," she announced," and I've come to ask you to 
keep him on a lead, please, after this-he's the \vorst 
fighter in the building." She paused for breath and 
for a moment there was silence. Then-" I'm afraid 
I can't promise that," the man said coldly, adding, as 
the girl flushed angrily, "you see, I've had the littlc 
chap for eight years . . . found him starving one 
night in the streets and brought him home. . . . In 
this ,vorld somc of us have to fight to live, and he'd 
learnt to fight, but he's been my pal, and I've tried to 
teach him better. Only well, to-day he got the 
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worst of it for the first time." The girl gave a small, 
incredulous exclamation. 
" Yes, he was bitten in the throat and it's finished 
him. So, you see, he won't be doing any marc fighting 
this journey-Good-bye." 
As Audrey stumbled upstairs again she was sur- 
prised to find herself wishing that Bingo had died 
instead. 


MARGERY FELLO\VS. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF INFANCY 


THIS is a touchy subject. Memory, no\v happily 
somewhat dimmed,reveals the fact that it was not a very 
nice child; but then, no children are really nice. They 
present an engaging surface, but the faults are there, 
ready to expand \vith the extending area, like the 
flaws in a magic-lantern slide. If the child is father 
of the man he must sometimes be agreeably surprised 
by his offspring. In this case the improvement has 
been remarkable, and disenchanted parents may take 
heart therefrom. 
I t was not a picturesquely naughty child, but a 
quietly unmoral one, a child who knew truth but 
commonly discarded it as uninteresting; a child who, 
at the age of eight, stood on the seashore impartially 
reviewing the alternatives of remaining a (( big baby," 
in a holland pinafore, or becoming a U real little girl" 
in a frock with a waist, and decided that so far there \vas 
more to be got out of the former. A child, lastly, who, 
one fine day in a summer garden after a terminal 
prize-giving, came to a leisured conclusion that it and 
a certain prosperous brother were, in respect of gifts 
and circumstances, mental equipment, charm of person, 
social prestige, geographical surroundings and meteor- 
ological prospects, incomparably the most highly 
favoured couple of its extensive acquaintance. This 
may be called vanity; at school it would have had its 
attention drawn to Pharisees and publicans; at home 
it would have been sent to the post-office for stamps; 
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but, properly read, it was making an unprompted 
prayer of thanksgiving. 
I t could be good, too, as an æsthetic sensation, on I y 
comparable to having its nails cut, an uncomfortable 
process, but you feel uncommonly select aftenvards. 
As for its leading characteristics-first, a violent pri- 
vacy, unprovoked, and mostly quite superfluous-it 
\vould rather do nothing in private than be extrava- 
gantly entertained in com pany. Its particular game, 
a dreary performance kno\vn as "running round the 
\vorld," could only be played with all the blinds drav\,Tn 
do\vn. I t once made an envelope-there \verc stacks 
to hand in the dra\ving-room, but it concocted one on 
the lines of a chance relic in the \vaste-paper basket- 
flaps, gum and all-sooner than that the \vorld should 
kno\v it \vished to \vrite a letter. This \vas carried to 
the last extreme; in the family of nineteen imaginary 
youths \vhom it shared for social purposes \vith a 
brother, the most popular nalne \vas Ernest. There 
were three of them-one C01nman, and two for the 
individual enjoyment of the owners. 
Vanity too, of course, by no mcans a girl's monopoly 
- I relnem ber a boy who had his hair curled over the 
laundry goffering irons, and another \vho washed 
himself in pink tooth-paste before a party. It itself, 
at the age (I believe) of t\VO, took part in the follo\ving 
conversation: 
" \Vell-" says one nurse to another over the toilet, 
" blue does suit somebody-and no mistake! " 
" Eyes?" says Somebody, smitten by a vcrbal 
association. 
" No, miss, nobody's talking about-any one's eyes." 
" Bo\vs ?" says Somebody, hopefully. 
Of course it \vas not bo\vs either. Such are domestic 
standards of honour. 
Cowardice? vVelJ, I aln afraid so. I t feared 
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everything the beef-fed young Briton should not fear 
-cows, water, marks on the \-vall-paper, its uncle's 
fur coat. It \vould sooner have died than touched the 
latter. Yet it enjoyed the bloodiest literature, and its 
dralnatic taste \vas the presentment of death in all its 
most distressing fonns. 
Lastly, untruth, a mere condition of the cowardice. 
One of the best of aU possible children, being afraid of 
a fly on a \vindow-pane, told a string of fervent lies to 
account for her refusal to open it. She Iike\vise in- 
formed an unoffending (and perfectly strange) old 
gentleman in a railway carriage that she had been 
born in Peru, vVhat is truth? said Pilate) and \vould 
not 'wait for an answer, probably because he knew he 
\vould not get one, and he \vas a gro\vn-up, too. 
MARGARET SIDG\VICK. 



ON ORANGES 


IT lies upon my plate, a horrid object, its freshness 
dimmed, its plumpness shrunken and exhausted. I 
sucked it. I am a Vampire. Once it shone fresh and 
golden, an apple for the fairest to dispute and a snare 
for Atalanta. It contained the germs of future orange- 
groves and the bitter-sweetness of endless prospective 
marmalade-and in the past it was a bridal blossom. 
But the Vampire has cut short all that, and reduced it 
to a Scratching. 
,: It is not the first "-a reflection \vorthy of a Vam- 
pire. Countless oranges have preceded it on the 
same way, the higher kingdom using up the lower. 
Indeed, its history is more encouraging than follow- 
ing the course of Irnperial Cæsar's clay. The up\\Tard 
path of the Orange may culminate in a Golden 
Legend, springing full-grown, like Pallas Athene, from 
the orange-fed brain of some vegetarian poet. And 
see the hoards hoisted up from the golden treasury of 
some vessel, poured out upon the dock, and rolling 
like fireballs hither and thither. What will become of 
all that \vealth? It ought to attain to immortality in 
a glowing cloud of evening. 
The magnificent Wolsey used to carry" an orange 
in's hand held to's nose," and showed good discrimi- 
nation thereby. Even now, the fragrance, that spicy, 
almost pungent, odour, summons up the East before 
us, in spite of the inferior associations it has acquired. 
These ought indeed to be fair-remembrances of a 
\varm grove by the sea, where the salt air was scented 
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with flowers, and we sat clad in white duck and 
dreamily peeled fruit after fruit. Those would be 
Jaffa oranges. The peculiar shape is due to the 
grafting of an orange-slip on a lemon-stock. There 
was once a curate who used to lecture on Palestine, 
and who brought that piece of information into every 
lecture-every single one. And he called the place 
Yaffa. (He ,vas almost as bad as his fellow-worker 
who got it on his nerves that people \vouldn't take the 
Bible literal1y, especially the story of Jonah and the 
whale. He couldn't get rid of that \vhale-it follo\ved 
him about like a tame creature, got into all his ser- 
mons, and invariably went out to tea \vith him. When 
it was sighted in the Ash Wednesday Meditation a 
suppressed \vhisper was heard-" There she spouts!" 
Well, this isn't cricket.) Yaffa oranges are good; they 
have no pips; but the colour is pale, and the taste 
likewise. Preferable are the savoury little Tangerines, 
if you can get enough of them, or the noble Red 
Orange- 
\Vhich, if cut down in the middle, 
Shows within a heart blood-tinctured with a veined humanity. 


Is its peculiar colour due to a pomegranate stock? 
Perhaps. With what joy we used to find ourselves 
possessors of a red orange in our portion of dessert at 
Christmas, or in the toe of our stocking, or plucked 
from the tree, with its beauty enhanced by gilding! 
We sa\v no wasteful and ridiculous excess in it. And 
what, what a mess we made of ourselves! They used 
to turn up my sleeves. 
Even no\v, if our fingers are not to be more or less 
coated and permeated with orange, it ought to be 
served in a state of preparation. To cut it in half: 
rind and all, is worse than useless. The rind should 
be scored crosswise with a knife, and the four pieces 
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peeled back, so that the \vhole appears as a water-lily, 
with the fruit for a bud in the centre. I t can then be 
tackled without fear. 
vVe have but a poor opinion of those confectionaries 
made by filling rinds \vith parti-coloured jelly, piling 
cream on the top, and so forth. These be toys; and 
the ingredient of deception rather spoils them-they 
recall the proteid cutlets and bread-steaks of those 
vegetarian Rotters. I repeat it-Rotters. There is a 
dreadful illusion, too, \vhich takes the form of crystal- 
lized quarters of orange, and proves in the eating to 
be only jujube. But real crystallized quarters-I lay 
my hand upon 111Y Inouth. Nor can a word be said 
against Cumquats exported in blue jars full of juice by 
the talented Chinee. 
The world is like an orange, \ve all kno\v. Human 
life is like an orange-" our joys scarce last the look- 
ing on, our sorro\vs still remain." That is to say, "the 
juice is gone directly, and \ve don't kno\v \vhat to do 
with the horrid old rind." But we must take s\veet 
and bitter together; nothing can be more certain than 
that. Expcrto crcde. 


E. M. PARKINSON. 



T\VO COM
1ENTARIES 


[The subject of this cOJJlþetition was the Nursery Rhynze whiclt 
begiJls- 


" On the first day of Christmas 
l\ly true love sent to n1e 
A partridge in a pear-tree," 
and culminates eventually i11,- 
" On the twelfth day of Christlnas 
My true love sent to me- 
Twelve lords a-leaping, eleven ladies dancing, ten pipers 
piping, nine drUlnmers drumming, eight maids a-milking, seven 
swans a-swimming, six geese a-laying, five gold rings, fOUl 
cony-birds, three French hens, two turtle-doves, and a partridge 
in a pear-tree."] 


I 
A PARTRIDGE, A PEAR-TREE AND SOME 
COl\IlVION T A TERS 
COl\IMENT? C01Jl1Jlent? I should rather think so. 
A classical ed llcation is one \vhich enables the patient 
to go anywhere and comment upon anything. I 
could COlnment upon the Bletchley Bun. What is it ? 
" Partridge and a pear-tree." Very \vel1, proceed: 
A. - COl\IPARATIYELY ANTHROPOLOGICALLY 
THUS: 
Perhaps arnong the most \videly diffused of 
totemistic cllituses is that eXalTI pled by the Bundiboo 
among the Todis. Reappearing as 
La belle 71laisoJl 
COJlstruite þar Jean 
among the Apaches, and repeated in a modified form 
as the Levelezö Lap of Lapland, it recurs not only in 
the aboriginal tribes of the Adirondacks but even 
as far south as the vVahvorth-road. Thus Captain 
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Telsanother, in his imaginative work " Voyages of the 
Thalia," states that the Kalmucks still perform an 
analogous ritual when under the stimulus of religious 
or alcoholic emotion. "I was fortunate enough," he 
reports, "to be present at one of these interesting 
ceremonies. The natives formed a circle, and, after 
due libations, the rite was begun by an elderly 
chieftain enunciating the \vord Y AN. His right- 
hand neighbour then repeated the charm, adding as 
his contribution KEE. The next said DOO and 
passed it on as Y AN-I(EE-DOO, and so on, each 
performer being not only required to add a mystic 
syllable but to repeat the \vhole charm so formed. 
Any lapse of memory was instantly follo\ved by the 
forfeit of an ear." Miss Harrison \vould bring this 
custom into relation \vith the precession of the 
equinoxes, and conjectures that the \vhole ritual is 
designed to honour the corn-spirit. This is, ho\vever, 
questionable, since the sacrificial liquor, rum, scarcely 
suggests corn-spiritors. 
B.-OR PHILOLOGICALLY THUS: 
A partridge and a pea r-tree-La t. patricii patres. 
The lover lays his proud ancestry at the feet of his 
beloved. 
Two turtle-doves, compare- 
Fuifur, turfur, vultur, fur. 
Horace, v. odd. 
Three French lzells-a somewhat equivocal gift for a 
lady. The student will not need to be reminded of 
the reputation of French morals. Compare- 
A not too French French bean. 
Four colly birds-the prefix coIly- denotes intensity, 
as in colly-u1obbles, collie-dog, cau/z..-jlozuer, colb:-sio1l ; 
sometimes expanded as " cockyolly bird "-e.g. in 
the old ballad : 
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ANON. 
Fl:ve gold ril1gs.- Why five? One for each finger 
perhaps; or one for her finger and two pro ear- 
rings; one on, one at the wash. The latter is my 
own suggestion. 
Szz geese a-laying.-Allser dOllzesticus, an undoubtedly 
ovi parous bi pede 
Seven swans a-swilll1lli1lg.-Swimming in \vhat ? 
Ma1lifeste CO rruþtissÙIlUlll. Read: "Swains as 
,vomen "-a much more appropriate Yuletide gift. 
Eight 1naids a-1IlilkÙW.-MiJk ,vas formerly extracted 
from Ithe common cow (Vacca tuberculosa) by hand. 
Then comes the bridal procession. Observe the 
preponderance of tympana in the drum-and-fife band, 
the usual concomitant of a fashionable wedding. 
The Lord's Eleven bring their spare man, probably 
Rawlins. Note how the eleven aristocrats are after the 
danseuses-a common feature of British society ritual. 
C.-OR AGAIN ROMANTICALLY THUS: 
'Tis of Bodega Brand, that fair, fair lady, scourge 
of lovers; how Sir Perrier de War desired and then 
hated, loved and at last won her. Her hair was wine- 
coloured, her eyes like the young corn, and her bosom 
-well, she was a noticeable woman. Some say she 
loved him, and loving would prove his love ; some, 
'twas begun in pure sport to end, as pure sport will, in 
rank professionalism. Personally, I can't help thinking 
she must have had an eye to the main chance all 
along. Anyho\v, forth went a decree from Bodega's 
Bower (dated" Xmas 1208 ") "Except ye bring me, 
betwixt Christmas and Twelfth Night, the gift my 


Behold thys cokiollie brid, 
So cnmly and soe coi ! 
Bi beynge seldom sene or heard 
He fillth al herts wyth ioie- 
Be not obscene ne yit absurde 
Mi lytell prittie boy. 
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soul desireth, think not ever to hang thy hcltn upon 
Bodega's helmstand." 
First, Sir Perrier \vas dumb as a dishclout, till the 
Devil in the likeness of a Realist whispered in his 
ear, "She's one of Sorry Me\vlett's heroines; she'll 
have you right enough in the end. Send her any old 
damrot, she'll find some symbolical meaning in it." 
N o\v Sir Perrier's heart \vas glad \vithin hirn at that 
subtile counsel, and first he sent her . . . 
The bride wore lace guipure trimmed \vith orange- 
blossom. 
D.-OR FINALLY COI\II\IONSENSICALLY THUS: 
I believe the Editormade it up out of his o\vn head. 
If not- 
It has some points in common with" The House 
that] ack Built" and "-Green Grow the Rushes, Oh," 
namely, the gradual accumulation. There is here an 
extraordinary chance for SOine idiotic pedant to drag 
in Hebre\v Poetry and compare "At her feet he 
bowed, he fell, he lay down; \vhere he bo\ved, there he 
fell," etc. 
These are really musical games for children. The 
form of the Partridge and Pear-tree resembles" I love 
my love \vith an A." The \vords are meant to be 
nonsense, in order to make the task" of memory more 
difficult, as in 'What, no soap! ", or the catalogues in 
early poetry. "Green Grow the Rushes, Oh," has a 
meaning, a curiously mystical one. Perhaps it ,vas a 
Sunday game! 


J. C. STOBART. 


II 
To the Editor of" A 1ltiquariall Research." 
SIR,- I believe that I can thro\v some light on the 
rigmarole, about \vhich there have been various 
suggestions in your paper. 111 the Muniment Room 
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at Castle Waldron I have discovered a document 
(\vhich Lord Waldron kindly allows me to use) 
describing the Festivities and masque on the occasion 
of the marriage of Sir Francis Lacy and Lady Diana 
Hawke, which took place on Twelfth Night, 1607. It 
appears that from Christmas till T\velfth Night Sir 
Francis kept open house, and held revels, culminating 
'with the" Masque of Birch "-in honour of the bride's 
name-"which took place on the evening of his wedding. 
These open-handed doings so took the fancy of the 
populace (who had doubtless feasted every night) that 
a legend sprang up in \vhich the various episodes of 
the masque became gifts, and spread over the period 
during which the revels lasted. 
The King himself was present, together with the 
young Prince Henry. It is noticeable that "the 
Masque at the Marriage of the Lord Hayes" by 
Campion was "presented before the King's Majesty 
at \Vhite Hall on T"welfth Night 1606 "-just a year 
earlier. 
The masque began by the entrance of twelve lords 
" in dresses of green velvet, curiously cut and slashed 
\vith crimson, em broidered very richly in gold " (among 
these were Lord flayes, mentioned above, and Lord 
\tValden, who danced in his masque also), and eleven 
ladies (" there had been twelve, but Mistress Ann 
Preston, whose father had denied her in marriage to 
young Tobie Badger-son of Sir Thomas Badger, 
Master of the King's H arriers-sli pped forth in her 
masking dress and was incontinently wed, \vherebye 
her father \vas sorely angered and the simmetrie of 
the dance marred "!) The ladies were dressed in 
\vhite satin and \vore golden cro\vns. The eleven 
couples danced "a stately measure," while Sir John 
Crasha\v, "the deserted s\vain, footed it so featly 
through the other dancers that the mischance became 
an added grace." The music \vas furnished by 
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"rusticks in smocks and gaiters, playing on pipes and 
tabors" (hence" the ten pipers piping, nine drulnmers 
drumming "), and when the lords and ladies withdrew 
the pipes played a merry tune, 'while the drummers 
danced a morris-dance with milk-maids, "beating 
their tabors while the maids clashed their pails, which 
made much mirth in the company." This would 
appear to have been a prelude, and the masque proper 
began with the entrance of the swans headed by Leda, 
who drew comparisons between Sir Francis and Jupiter, 
pointing out that his \vife, being under the protection 
of Diana, need fear no jealous rival. Here she was 
interrupted by the geese, who rushed in hissing and 
flapping to try and create discord, but were driven out 
by the swans, and Leda finished her speech by wishing 
that the bride's children might be as numerous and 
beautiful as her own. Then followed a flight of ring- 
doves, linked by gold chains and adorned with roses- 
the mes
engers of Venus-who sang the delights of 
love and welcomed the bride as one who left the shrine 
of Diana to become a votary of their mistress. Owls 
entered next (there seems some confusion here; 
"colly" means black or dirty-compare the" collied 
night" of Shakespeare-but the epithet is not appli- 
cable to owls, unless it be a roundabout way of calling 
them birds of darkness). They came, as the birds of 
Athene, to endow the bride with wisdom, and as night- 
birds made the allusions to Hesperus inevitable in 
masques of the kind. They were followed by Juno's 
peacocks (why French hens ?), who promised her the 
help of Juno Lucina when occasion arose. The turtle- 
doves sang the delights of peaceful n1arried life, while 
the" partridge in the pear-tree" was an emblem of the 
bride, who was no longer a cruel bird of prey (t'. e. a 
Hawke) bút a gentle domestic fowl! This amazing 
conceit ended the masque except for a grand dan ce 
of all the performers, a hymn to Hymen, and an 
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epilogue in somewhat fulsome praise of King 
James. 
The speeches and songs are the veriest doggerel, 
and compare very unfavourably with the masque at 
the marriage of Lord Hayes (mentioned above) or 
Ben Jonson's masques. On the other hand, the 
scenery and dresses seem to have been magnificent, 
and great pains were taken over the feathered 
garments of the various birds. 
I hope shortly to publish an annotated edition of 
the masque and the stage directions, \vhich, as is usual 
in such productions, are much more lengthy than the 
actual masque. 
I t will be noticed that, except in the cases of the 
lords and ladies (by an unforeseen chance), the turtle- 
doves and the partridge, the numbers do not correspond 
to those of the nursery-rhyme, but the points of like- 
ness are so much more numerous than the differences 
that the connection seems evident. 
I may add that the good wishes of the masquers 
were not fulfilled) as Sir Francis was killed in a name- 
less skirmish near Oxford, and his only son died in 
Holland, having followed Charles I I into exile. The 
only daughter, Cecily Lacy, tnarried into the Waldron 
family, which accounts for the masque being found 
among their papers. 
I may also add (quite irrelevantly!) that I have been 
able to find nothing more concerning " Young Tobie 
Badger" and Mistress Ann, but, having read the 
compliments and al1usions made to Lady Diana, I 
cannot but feel that J\1istress Ann was wise in taking 
matters into her own hands and escaping any chance 
of a marriage masque-some of the jests, especially 
those of the geese, being very coarse.-. I am, etc., 
BEN]A1\UN DRYASDUST. 


ALICE BO\VMAN. 
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DYING WORDS OF FAMOUS MEN AND 
WOMEN 


MEMORABLE last words, \vhether weighty or touch- 
ing, have been uttered less often on death-beds, \vhence 
the worn-out, hardly conscious sufferer often departs 
silently or with broken, half-intelligible phrases, than 
on the battlefield or the scaffold. Especially it would 
seem that the prospect of death on the latter lofty 
stage has often braced men-even those not conspi- 
cuous for hardihood-to a mood of placid heroism. 
Sometimes, too, there is ready \vit, as in Harrison's 
reply to the ribald taunt of a spectator: 
" Where is your good old cause now? " 
" Here it is," laying his hand on his heart. (( I am 
going to seal it with my blood." 
It may be that it is easier (as \vell as cheaper, as 
General Dyott said) to die than to live. Or so 
Montmorency pointed out to the cordelier \vho was 
exhorting him in his last moments. "Do you think," 
said the stout old Catholic champion, "that a man 
\vho has known how to live honourably for eighty 
years does not know how to die for a quarter of an 
hour?" 
Far different and far apart were the death-scenes of 
Maria Theresa and her ill-starred daughter, the Queen 
of France. Yet the last word of each \vas an expres- 
sion of indifference to outward things, "Her Majesty 
rests uncomfoltably," said Joseph, as he bent ovcr his 
mother's bed. "I am comfortable enough to die," 
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she answered-words which someho\v chime in with 
the famous" Nothing can hurt me now" of Marie 
Antoinette. 
Addison's death-bed is widely familiar, but not, to 
me, attractive. Even anxiety for a stepson's edifica- 
tion should not have drawn from him that almost 
pharisaically complacent "See how a Christian can 
die!" Doubtless he was a man of kindly temper and 
decent life; yet, when all's said and done, neither a 
saint nor a martyr-as, indeed, his words sufficiently 
indicate. 
More touching is the simple and self-forgetting 
exclamation of the great Gustavus as he was struck 
down from his horse by his last wound: "I am sped, 
brother; save thyself." Again, Dundee's last recorded 
saying \vas disinterestedness itself. When Johnston, 
who had caught him as he fell, replied to his eager 
" Ho\v goes the fight? J) with the words" Well for the 
King, but I'm sorry for your lordship," he answered, 
"'Tis the less matter for me, seeing the day goes well 
for my master." 
I t was the luck of the unlucky Stuarts that so many 
better men than they \vere content to lay down their 
lives for them. U Les mauvais princes sont les plus 
loués," and perhaps the best served. Pathetic, 
unreasoning loyalty! But there is a higher and 
manlier reality in the devotion disclosed by Sarsfield's 
dying words at Landen. Seeing the blood drip from 
his hand as he withdre\v it from his mortal wound, he 
exclaimed, "Oh that this were shed for Ireland!"- 
the unspoken \vish, doubtless, of many and many an 
Irishman cut down" amid the alien corn" when Death 
thrust in his sickle. 


J. EWING.. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 


You may not know it, for all your \visdom, but you 
are a nuisance. Our virile forefathers never attempted 
to disguise the fact, but \vhen you discovered or in- 
vented anything extraordinarily clever they simply 
took you out and burnt you. That was in the Middle 
Ages, when everyone was healthier and happier, but 
the feeling is exactly the sanle nowadays, only we 
are more civilized, and less sincere, yet deep down in 
our hearts we resent your presence as much as ever. 
Thanks to you there are no \vorlds left to conquer. 
You have written all the best books, composed all 
the finest music, discovered everything worth finding 
out, and life no\vadays, \vhat \vith the talk about 
microbes and the new and alarming names for old and 
harmless complaints, really isn't \vorth living. It is 
you who terrified us into sleeping \vith our \vindows 
open, fog or no fog; it ,vas you who taught us to take 
our own temperatures; and in short, reduced existence 
to what it no\v is, a sort of medicated misery. 
In the foolish days of four-post bedsteads and 
respirators our great-grandparents lived to be great- 
grandparents; nerves were at a discount and rest 
cures unknown. Infants, in those days, swallowed 
bodkins galore, but nobody kne\v, and nobody cared, 
and the child thrived; it wasyou who must discover the 
X-rays, locate the bodkins, and frighten fond mothers 
into the untimely grave. 
I t was you who set in motion cable, telegraph and 
telephone, so that even a crime can't be committed in 
this scientific age with any degree of comfort. You 
have taken-all the joy out of life, and \vhen one sighs 
for the good old days it is only another \vay of 
wishing that you hadn't been allo\ved to live. 
E. M. PARKINSON. 
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MAIN-LINE l\1ANNERS: 
AN ESSAY ON DEPORT
IENT IN TRAINS 


TRAVELLING is supposed to be life in miniature, and 
the man \vho cornes well out of the minor ordeal is 
said to stand a chance at the final assize. Certainly 
if life ,vas conducted with anything like the stately 
and emollient grace of (say) the Great Western Rail- 
way, the undersigned ,vould embark on it with in- 
creased confidence. It is true that in both you can 
exercise a certain discretion-liable at any moment to 
be shattered by the winds of accident; in both you 
can choose whether you ,vill stalk a part or tumble in 
with the herd; and both are subject to sudden distrac- 
tions and dislocations \vhich disturb your elegant 
composure. Finally, in both much depends on 
appearances. Following out the analogy, one should 
persumably be baffled by Bradsha\v to fight better- 
and greet the junction with a cheer. There are people 
on this planet to whom travelling is not a means but 
an end; \vho look for the monthly guides as others do 
for serial numbers. But these are not discharging a 
function; they are indulging a passion, and deport- 
ment manuals are not for them. 
Here, too, there is one law for man and another for 
woman. For a man the best demeanour is reserved 
magnificence-not dependent at all on the state of 
preservation of his overcoat at the moment. There is 
a way of buying a halfpenny bun which suggests 
royalty travelling incognito. For wümen an air of 
16 5 
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intelligent incompetence is recommended. I know a 
lady who has borrowed money from every grade of 
the railway community. She says that booking-office 
clerks are the least amenable. Naturally; shovelling 
in gold night and day. You might as well ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for your cab fare. 
I t is not enough to look as if you \vould not steal a 
ticket if you could. To look as if you can intellect- 
ually conceive stealing tickets and are bound to duffer 
it in details is \vhat opens the raihvay heart. But 
women are in clover anyhow on the line. All porters 
love them, and it goes much deeper than tipping. If 
you observe even the train is a lady. "Let her come!" 
says the immortal Irish engine-driver \vhen warned of 
the approach of the mail. "Let her come! She'll 
meet her match! " 


GU111þtion at Crises. 
Some people pull the communication cord at once, 
whether it is an overturned spirit-lamp, a \vasp in the 
sandwiches, or sudden and pronounced mania in the 
corner passenger. They belong to the class (female) 
who always \vear silk petticoats in railway trains in. 
order to cut a dash when extracted fr01TI the ruins. 
Fifty per cent. of the times when the cord is pulled it 
breaks, and there is no harm done. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the remainder you can convince the guard 
that you really thought something was happening 
(intelligent incompetence stop). The remainder 
works out to an amount not exceeding ;(125 for 
the twenty-five first offences. Still, travelling is a 
necessity and not a luxury in these days. There was 
once a little boy who, when asked by a kind uncle 
what he would do if he had five pounds, said: "Pull 
the communication cord." 
On the other hand, there are the reserved persons, 
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who are afraid of what the guard will say. Guards 
are generally more beautiful than useful. Still, no 
doubt they can talk, and many people prefer the up- 
express to the guard when it comes to a collision. It 
is a gallant error, though they carry it perhaps too far. 
They go to Ealing on the Metropolitan because they 
cannot demean themselves to ask if they are right for 
Wimbledon. It is all right, of course, as long as 
Ealing and dignity are better than \vell-being and 
Wimbledon. 


Courage at Junctions. 
I suppose even directors have to change. The 
most confirmed main liner must sometimes have been 
faced by Basingstoke. All the really attractive 
people seem to live near obscure stations on negligible 
lines, and yet they always expect you to get there. 
Yet a glance at the Bradshaw map would convince a 
man where it was most convenient to his friends that 
he should live. In motoring alone there is no change, 
which is perhaps why it is so like Heaven. Still, if 
you will go travelling you may take it that sooner or 
later you will have to put away the picquet cards, take 
down your hat, perhaps even find your ticket, and 
GET OUT. . . . After that there is nothing much 
to be done, except ask your way to the refreshment 
room. 


Control of Luggage. 
Any fool can control the heavy luggage. It is 
every trunk for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most, which is generally my hat-box or your dress- 
suit case. Two persons, stimulated by a delightful 
tale of rich compensation acquired for a lost trunkful 
of old football clothes, once tried intelligently and 
perseveringly to lose their luggage; but they never suc- 
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ceeded. There is one recorded case of an outburst of 
initiative on the part of a kit-bag, which travelled with 
its owner on the boat-train to Ireland and arrived at 
Waterford before him; but Ireland is subject to no 
law-natural or otherwise. - 
Light luggage is different-fair and false and 
fickle as the south. Its uses are many-a rest to the 
weary of foot, a lucky-bag to the customary baby, a 
booby trap for the inopportune conversationalist, or a 
polite hint to the gentleman in search of a seat, or 
even as the composition of a corner passenger. 
The shortest \vay with the lady ,vho travels in a 
smoking carriage is to offer her a cigarette. She will 
either jump at it-or at you. 
As for the gentleman \vho won't have the \vindow 
do\vn, the flippant \vould say, "Have him up." 
But, like most moral outrages, this is technically legal. 
The only consolation is that some day he will be only 
too glad of a draught. 


lYIARGARET SIDG\VICK. 
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